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Remington Rand Methods News 


A 20% increase in 
productivity with 
visual scheduling 


An aluminum fabricating plant wanted 
to apply the Gantt principle of charting 
work done against work planned. After 
a study, they chose Sched-U-Graph 
boards as the most rational and simple 
device for charting daily progress of 
each item, part and sub-assembly on 
defense and civilian orders. 

Their experience shows many defi- 
nite advantages flowing out of this visi- 
ble method for production scheduling. 
The big, bold charts make it easy for 
everybody to grasp all significant facts 
on machine loading, scheduled future 
loading, each variation from schedule, 
and the movement of each work order 
by operation. 

Also, the Personnel Department can 
now see clearly how many employees 
will be needed — and when in each 
productive department. The Sales De- 
partment can advise a customer well 
ahead of time if a schedule will not be 
met exactly. The Production Engineer 
can determine hours each machine has 
been used as well as scheduled future 
use — for efficient planning of his pre- 
ventive maintenance work and replace- 
ment of equipment. 

The most important advantage, of 
course, is that of insuring a continuous 
production flow through quick spotting 
of any bottlenecks which may cause 
serious delays. Production officials of 


the plant conservatively estimate that a 
20 per cent increase in productivity is 
effected by this Sched-U-Graph visible 
method. For more details, see our 
scheduling manual KD-341. 


CAN YOUR PURCHASING 
DEPARTMENT DO MORE 
TO HELP PRODUCTION? 


There’s a new way to increase the 
effectiveness of purchasing records. 
It’s a simple checklist to help the 
buyer get complete information 
without burdensome detail. Check- 
ing it over just once with care may 
point the way to more efficient pro- 
curement of materials and equip- 
ment for your production needs. 

This checklist is just one of the 
valuable features in a new 20-page 
manual of purchasing procedures to 
save time and money. It’s full of 
practical ideas which will be easy 
to apply in your purchasing office. 

You'll find here plenty of case 
histories showing how other firms 
help buyers make sound decisions 
faster, get orders placed and de- 
livered sooner, slash purchasing 
paperwork, give clerks more respon- 
sibility, reduce the number of items 
to be purchased, etc. 

Also, you'll see the actual forms 
and methods used in many firms — 
for every phase of paperwork from 
receipt of the requisition to closing 
of the order file. Ask for your copy 
of this new purchasing procedures 
manual X-1202. 


The case of the unpopular punch press 


When a well-known manufacturer of 
engine parts switched to Remington 
Rand punched-card costing, the new 
detailed reports revealed surprising 
doings in the shop. 

For instance, one report indicated a 
certain type of punch press was the 
most efficient on a particular operation. 
But another report showed the press 
was not often used on this operation. 
Investigation revealed that workers 
preferred a different type of press 
which was easier to operate. Manage- 
ment now had all the facts needed for 
effective action. 

What’s more, this new system put 
the finger on profit leaks much faster. 
Instead of waiting 30 days to get 


sketchy facts, management now gets 
complete cost reports 5 days after 
completion of a job. 

Naturally, costing is just part of the 
punched-card accounting operation 
which helps the firm produce better 
products at lower cost with better 
service to customers. 

Let us show you how it also simpli- 
fies control of parts inventory, sched- 
uling production for warehouse stocks, 
and writing payrolls. Ask for case his- 
tory folder SN-752. 

If you'd be interested in punched- 
card services to give you the same in- 
formative records without the need of 
setting up your own punched-card de- 
partment, ask for our folder BSD-6. 


A pressure problem 
for engineers, and 
how it was solved 


The teletypes pounded urgently. Air 
Force officials wanted to know by 6:00 
P.M. if a new alloy could be substituted 
in building the giant C-124 Globe- 
master transport. 

The engineering chief of this divi- 
sion scanned the teletype, hurriedly 
made notes on its contents, dispatched 
the original to the typing pool. Minutes 
later, 20 neat copies of the message 
were placed on the desks of sub-chiefs 
concerned. This plant gets fast action 
from its Electri-conomy typing pool. 
Their all-electric typewriters, equipped 
with a special type face for legibility, 
can produce up to 20 neat copies from 
a single typing. 

Electri-conomy helps relieve pres- 
sures on Engineering in many other 
ways, too. On big jobs such as bills of 
materials, parts catalogs and price lists, 
many typists can work simultaneously 
yet with uniform “touch” for uniform 
readability from page to page. This is 
especially important when material 
must be reproduced by stencil, offset 
or photographic means. And a later re- 
vision of any page will have the same 
uniform readability. 

Regular work such as engineering 
changes, orders and reports is also 
turned out faster because this electric 
typing method requires less effort, re- 
duces fatigue. Turnover in the typing 
pool has been reduced since they 
switched to Electri-conomy. For further 
details, see our engineering case history 
RE-8548A and folder RE-8356. 
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Our Universal Challenge 


By EDWARD W. JOCHIM 
President, SAM, 1952-1953 


Edward W. Jochim 


HERE ARE varied theories—economic, ethical, sociological, philosophical and religious ¢ 
—on the nature of business. In order to avoid hopeless confusion, it is necessary to in A 
get down to basic concepts. Actually, there are no conflicts in basic concepts underlying for 
any of the sound theories of business. for | 
Whether business exists for service or profit is just as academic as the discussion of _ 
“which comes first, the chicken or the egg.” Obviously, we cannot have eggs without chic- -— 
kens or chickens without eggs. Business cannot long exist without profits. Profits, however, - ' 
are the result of services—furnishing a quality of service or product that people want, = 
when they want it, where they want it and at a price they are willing and able to pay. Any and 
business that does not consistently meet both profit and service objectives fails in its obliga- -_ 
tions. Obligations of business are the concern of business management, both line and staff, at skill 
all levels. ae 
Colonel Lyndall Urwick, in his historic Calvin Rice lecture, quoted the 1869 statement \ 

of John B. Jervis, as follows: tests 
“No skill in forming lines and levels and in devising structures will complete the education of mili 

an engineer without an intelligent capacity for conducting business. This is an important item in his ahee 
education and indispensable to a successful practice. Some people suppose an engineer, as a matter trial 
of course, knows nothing about business management. An absurd mistake. No profession more needs tura 


a thorough business qualification. | think I am fully warranted in the opinion that the training and 
practice of an engineer, should make him peculiarly eminent as a business man, not less than skilled ae 
in erecting and designing works in his profession.” P 


Certainly this same thinking is true of every member at every level of both the line ‘i 
and staff organization. To be a successful member of management one must first be a busi- oe 
nessman. A successful businessman must earn a profit. t 1 

Under the current extreme pressure for specialization, there is, unfortunately, feeling 
by some management people that the responsibility for end profit rests in other members a 
of the management team. Never was this further from the truth, despite the valid pressures 1 
for specialization. Each member of management bears a profit responsibility. it 

High labor and material costs, the end of the sellers’ market, and high taxes make it or 
more difficult, and, therefore, a greater challenge to all members of management for con- 
tributing to a consistent profit. Without a satisfactory profit, of what value are these intense 
specializations and our valuable, complicated and sometimes conflicting theories about ex- bus 
ecutive and administrative functions? o 

We could not possible hope for a higher caliber Federal administration than we have ful 
just elected. A sound environment now exists for management to strive toward its interrelated wh 
profit and service objectives. If each and every member of management does his part, we tha 
cannot possibly fail. bid 

This being the case, it is self-evident that every manager must be soundly grounded in ” 
basic economics. In recognition of this, our already overburdened National Office is de- = 
veloping a Round Table Economic Discussion Program to be made available to all Chapters. * 
It is obviously a prime obligation of each manager to thoroughly ground himself in basic bi 
economics, whether through his program or through other means. This program is being ; 
designed as a matter of service and convenience in recognition of all the important demands r 
on each individual’s time. However, even this excellent program cannot be considered a - 
complete answer. Economics requires continuous studies to maintain the concepts crystal clear. : 

All of this study is, of course, pointless unless the basic economic concepts are applied a 
by each management businessman in all of his daily work and action. * “ 
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EXECUTIVE DEVELOPMENT 


Executive Personnel Development’ 


The importance of management succession is emphasized and the fundamentals 
necessary to an executive development program outlined. 


SUBJECT of executive personnel 
development is of great significance 
in America today—significant not only 
for individual business enterprises but 
for the public welfare in the broadest 
sense of the term. Private enterprise 
occupies a unique place in America. To 
an extent which is true in no other 
country in the world today, the social 
and economic welfare of the American 
people depends upon the wisdom and 
skill of those who direct the affairs of 
our private business organizations. 


Whether we meet the tremendous 
tests of rebuilding our economic and 
military defenses, whether in the years 
ahead we again have widespread indus- 
trial unemployment and deep agricul- 
tural distress, whether we repeat the 
bitter years of the Great Depression, 
depends not only on the quality of our 
political leadership; it depends to per- 
haps an even greater degree on the 
quality of our business leadership. 


Thus, the manner in which we pre- 
pare the next generation of business 
leaders for their responsibilities is of 
prime concern not only for the business 
community but for the American people 
at large. 

In addition, the manner in which 
business management raises its succes- 
sors has an important bearing on the 
fulfillment of the basic promise on 
which our society rests: the promise 
that every individual is to have equal 
opportunities. With the majority of our 
people today working in and for busi- 
ness, the “opportunities” for the in- 
dividual are largely to be found in 
business. Management has a responsi- 
bility to the business to find, to train, 
and to develop the best possible leader- 
ship for tomorrow; it has a responsi- 
bility to our society to provide business 
enterprise with first-rate leadership; it 
has a responsibility to the American 
people to find, to develop, and to give 
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By JAMES C. WORTHY 


HIGHLIGHTS ON THE AUTHOR 


James C. Worthy is a member of the National Per- 
sonnel Department of Sears, Roebuck and Co., in 
charge of employee relations. He is a member of 
the Chicago Industrial Relations Association and 
served as President during 1950-51. He is also a 
Director of the Industrial Relations Research As- 
sociation. The material from this paper is being 
incorporated in a book to be published this year 
by Harper & Brothers. 


maximum opportunities to the greatest 
number of people in its employ. 

We at Sears have been concerned 
with executive development for well 
over 25 years. Ever since we opened 
our first retail store we have had to 
provide executives for a rapidly grow- 
ing organization. In the beginning, we 
did not have people in our own organi- 
zation with retail store experience. We 
had to hire them from the outside. 
Obviously, no business can continue for 
long if it depends for its executives 
primarily on outside sources. It has to 
find, to train, and to develop its own. 
For this reason Sears has been actively 
engaged in a large-scale executive de- 
velopment program for a quarter cen- 
tury. 

During this entire period, Sears has 
continued to grow rapidly—right 
through depression and war. We have, 
therefore, never known a period where 
we could relax in our attempt to pro- 
vide executive material for our Com- 
pany. On the contrary, the pressure has 
been steady—and if anything, it has 
been increasing. Nevertheless, we have 
been able to convert the situation from 
one in which practically all new execu- 
tives had to come from the outside into 
one in which, today, we are able to 
satisfy practically all our needs from 
within the organization. 


To do this we had to learn a great 


many things. We had to set up a sep- 
arate organization: and it may be of 
interest to you that the Sears Personnel 
Department started out as a department 
charged with the recruitment, the train- 
ing, and the development of executive 
personnel and not, as with most other 
personnel departments, as a department 
concerned with the personnel problems 
of rank and file employees. 


If I were to try to sum up what we 
have been learning, I would say that 
there are four major foundations for 
a successful executive development pro- 
gram. These foundations apply whether 
you are dealing with a small business 
headed by one or two people or, as we 
are, with a very large business employ- 
ing 180,000 men and women, and with 
a management group alone of approxi- 
mately 10,000 people. 


FOUR MAJOR FOUNDATIONS 


The first thing we have learned is 
that executive development requires 
system and organization. Obviously, 
this system will be quite different in a 
small business where the top man knows 
everybody than it will be in a very 
large corporation dealing with thou- 
sands of people. In a large business 


*The author wishes to acknowledge the as- 
sistance of Peter F. Drucker in the preparation 
of this paper, which was delivered before the 
Richmond, Va. Chapter on September 23, 1952. 
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you will use formal procedures and 
systems. You may use, as we have 
learned to do very profitably, psycho- 
logical methods of selection and test- 
ing. You will systematize the evaluation 
and appraisal of people. You may, as 
we have done, bring together your 
promising executive candidates in a 
special “reserve” group. In a small 
business you would not do any of these 
things. However, you still will need 
some system. Without rational proced- 
ures, executive selection and develop- 
ment will remain a hit and miss process 
if it does not simply become organized 
nepotism. I stress the word “rational.” 
It is equally important that the people 
in your organization understand what 
you are doing and why. 

At the same time an executive de- 
velopment program requires the proper 
organization of the business. No formal 
training, no psychological testing, no 
appraisal and evaluation can possibly 
take the place of the right organization 
that produces the kind of people you 
need. Above all, we have learned that 
we cannot obtain people trained as 
business leaders except in a thoroughly 
decentralized organization in which men 
have full business responsibility—al- 
most as if they ran a business of their 
own—at a very low level and at a very 
early age. You need in every organiza- 
tion rounded businessmen who see the 
whole of a business. You can never get 
this kind of a man out of a “specialist” 
who has spent his most important years 
learning more and more about less and 
less. The right kind of organization 
therefore is an absolute essential to a 
functioning executive development pro- 
gram. I would like to add that at Sears 
we have made many changes in our 
organization for the primary purpose of 
strengthening our executive develop- 
ment program. 

The second major thing we have 
learned is that in an executive develop- 
ment program you need two kinds of 
measurements. One kind of measure- 
ment focuses on the man. For this pur- 
pose, we use a variety of methods, in- 
cluding psychological tests, but our 
chief reliance is placed on the evalua- 
tion and appraisal of executives and 
trainees by experienced people in the 
personnel department who sit down 
periodically with the people who work 
with the man. The other kind of meas- 
urement involves objective performance 
standards. You have to see how the 
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man pertorms under actual combat 
conditions. Only if you have these two 
kinds of measures—one focused on the 
man’s character and ability, the other 
focused on his performance—will you 
really know what you are doing. Other- 
wise you will always have to play 
“hunches.” Even so, measurements are 
not in themselves the answer. There will 
always remain an area of judgment. 

If you have followed the literature 
in this field, or if you have listened to 
other talks on this subject, you are 
probably familiar with the methods and 
procedures used to appraise a man. 
You may not have heard too much 
about performance standards for the 
simple reason that, to my knowledge, 
they are not very widely used. 

We at Sears use three standards to 
judge a man’s performances—and let 
me remind you again that our people 
usually move into positions of real re- 
sponsibility at a very early stage in the 
game, and are, therefore, in a position 
where their performance can be judged 
in reasonably objective terms. 

First, of course, we look at their 
business performance, at the sales and 
profit results of their unit. This meas- 
ures their business ability as merchants. 
In the last analysis, there is no test like 
a P & L statement. One of the great 
advantages of a highly decentralized 
system of management lies in the fact 
that the P & L principle can be carried 
very far down into the organization. 

Our second standard for judging 
men’s performance is the way they treat 
the people who work with them. We 
have regular morale surveys which tell 
us pretty reliably how good a job is 
being done in this respect. The way a 
man handles the people who work un- 
der him is a very good indication of his 
ability to become an executive; for, an 
executive is a man who gets things done 
through people. A man who does not 
know how to handle people and how to 
get along with them is not likely to get 
much done or to go very far in our 
organization. 

Finally we look at the man’s perform- 
ance as a builder of future executives. 
How many people have come out of 
his organization into the management 
group? For a man’s ability to discover, 
develop, and train executives is one of 
the most important measures of his con- 
tribution to the future prosperity of 
our Company. 

The third important thing we have 


learned is that it takes principles to do 
a good executive development job— 
principles and the courage to stick to 
them even when the going is rough, 
Without such principles, executive selec. 
tion and development may only too eas. 
ily degenerate into selecting the man 
who pleases the boss. Without them you 
may find yourself selecting the boys who 
come from the “right kind of back. 
ground” to the exclusion of capable 
people whose only shortcoming, per. 
haps, is the fact that they did not have 
the opportunity to go to college. With- 
out such principles, too many top man- 
agements may go out for “yes” men, 
for people who think in certain ways 
and who behave in certain ways. What 
you need in any management group are 
people who are capable of thinking 
“different” and of changing when the 
conditions demand change. You also 
need principles because otherwise you 
would put all your emphasis on business 
skills as measured in dollars and cents, 
Dollars and cents measure at best to- 
day’s performance — in far too many 
cases they measure only yesterday’s per- 
formance. For the survival of a business 
in the modern world, you need broader 
skills than this. 

We at Sears have been fortunate in 
that we have been under a leadership 
that has put great emphasis on prin- 
ciples, a leadership that believes deeply 
that nothing is profitable for Sears un- 
less it is right. We mean not merely 
technically right, nor right in the nar- 
row sense of profitability. We mean 
right in terms of principles and, if you 
will, of morality. 

Even so I'll be frank to admit that 
it has not always been easy to live up 
to our principles. The temptation to do 
the expedient, the easiest, the monetari- 
ly or “politically” advantageous is great 
in all situations where people live and 
work together. Business is no exception. 
There is no area in which yielding to 
this temptation can do quite as much 
harm as the executive development area. 
However, we do have principles and 
standards of right business conduct that 
we try to live up to. 

Finally, we have learned that top 
management must support the executive 
development program. You may say 


‘that this is a condition of everything 


that deals with policy matters. But there 
is no area where top-management sup- 
port is as vital as it is in the executive 
area. Executive development is very 
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close to the skin of the entire manage- 
ment group. If the top people only once 
make an “exception” for the sake of 
old friendship or because of pressure 
brought to bear on them, the grapevine 
will carry the story to the remotest 
corner of the organization. There is no 
area in which a discrepancy between 
what top-management says and what 
top-management does is more danger- 
ous, more demoralizing to the entire 
organization—precisely because in this 
area you deal with the promotional op- 
portunities, the careers, and the future 
of your management people themselves. 
If there is one area in which it is im- 
portant never to do anything top-man- 
agement does not fully understand and 
fully support, it is this one. This means 
patience—as in everything that has to 
do with human beings and their habits. 
It means taking things step by step— 
yet always with one’s eye on the long- 
range goal. It means that the execution 
of the program has to be in the hands 
of someone with real standing in the 
organization. This is not something you 
can hand over to the training director— 
it requires someone whom your top 
people respect and accept as one of 
themselves. 

These, then are the four things we 
have learned as basic to a successful 
program of executive development: 


(1) that there must be system and 
organization ; 

(2) that there must be two kinds of 

measurements, one focused on 

the man, the other on perform- 

ance; 

that the program must be based 

on certain principles of morality 

and fair dealing; and 

that the program must have the 

whole-hearted understanding and 

support of top-management. 


(3) 


(4) 


We would conclude, from our experi- 
ence of a quarter century, that without 
these four foundation stones, no pro- 
gram of executive development is likely 
to be very successful or very enduring. 


THE SEARS PROGRAM 


I should like to move now to a de- 
scription of the program we have de- 
veloped at Sears, Roebuck. As I said 
before, the Sears executive development 
program goes back to our decision to 
enter the retail field in 1925. This 
created an immediate problem of find- 
ing people to run the new stores which 
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we began to open. Up to that time, 
Sears had been exclusively a mail order 
business. Despite certain notable excep- 
tions, it soon became clear that mail 
order experience was not sufficient prep- 
aration for retail management. Conse- 
quently, we had to fall back on recruit- 
ments from outside the company. This 
was none too successful, and very soon 
it became apparent that if we were to 
have the kind of executives we needed 
ready when we needed them, we would 
have to find and train them ourselves. 


This background explains why the 
officers and directors of our company 
have been willing to give major atten- 
tion to executive development and to 
make a substantial investment in it. 
Another reason for the success of our 
program has been our decentralized 
operation. This makes it clear to every- 
one in the organization that the suc- 
cess of Sears depends on the quality of 
executive leadership in each local unit. 
As the company grew and expanded, it 
became obvious that these executive 
manpower requirements were so great— 
and the quality needed was so high— 
that only a planned program, supported 
and aided by top-management would 
solve our problem. 


Our plan, as it has developed over 
the years, breaks down into five basic 
elements, as follows: 


I. Analysis of organization needs. 


II. Selection of persons who appear 
to have potentialities for ad- 
vancement. 


III. Preparation of training plans to 
aid in realization of such po- 
tentialities. 


IV. 


Periodic appraisal to evaluate 
individual progress. 


V. An executive inventory control 
to help maintain the necessary 
balance between numbers and 
kinds of persons coming up the 
line. 


I would like to review each of these 
steps briefly. Before doing so, however, 
I want to emphasize that this is an ad- 
ministrative plan which has _ been 


worked out over a period of many years 
to meet the specific needs of our par- 
ticular organization. It is not a plan 
which can be transplanted elsewhere 
with any hope of success. While simple 
in terms of the demands made upon it, 
it is far more complex than most or- 


ganizations would find necessary or de- 
sirable. 


ORGANIZATION NEEDS 


So fas as our administrative plan is 
concerned, our first step is to analyse, 
to the best of our ability, the future 
needs of the organization for trained 
executive manpower. In doing so, we 
must consider such factors as the num- - 
ber of normal retirements, estimated 
turnover, plans for expansion, etc. We 
generally try to forecast our estimates 
for a three to five-year period, depend- 
ing on job level. We anticipate that 
during the next five years, we will have 
to fill approximately 4,400 vacancies 
in the executive ranks. This is, of 
course, an estimate, and subject to fair- 
ly broad margins of error, but it at 
least provides us with the basis for de- 
veloping a workable plan. Without 
some such estimate, responsible, intelli- 
gent planning would be impossible. 


SELECTION OF TALENT 


To meet this total requirement of 
4,400, we have approximately 3,700 
people in training, leaving a net deficit 
of about 700. Where will we find the 
people needed to fill this gap? Every . 
effort is made to locate this necessary 
talent from among those already in the 
organization. From our sales force, re- 
ceiving rooms, and other rank and file 
activities will come the majority of our 
future store managers and other com- 
pany executives. One of the reasons we 
place such great emphasis on good per- 
sonnel selection at the general employ- 
ment level is that we know that the 
quality of the company’s executive per- 
sonnel a few years hence will depend 
in large part on the skill and profi- 
ciency with which we fill comparatively 
minor positions today. 

Despite these efforts to promote from 
within, it is not always possible to meet 
the company’s needs for potential exec- 
utive material wholly from among those 
hired in the normal course of employ- 
ment. Therefore, it is usually necessary 
each year to supplement this source by 
recruiting limited numbers of promis- 
ing graduates from the colleges and 
universities. In most cases, college 
graduates are not differentiated from 
other employees in any manner after 
they start to work. Their only advantage 
is the assurance that their work will be 
observed and that, if their job perform- 
ance so warrants, they will be placed 
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on our Reserve Group and given an op- 
portunity to acquire the training and 
experience they will need as future 
executives. 


TRAINING PLANS 

This brings us to the third step in 
our program, the training plan. 

In developing talent, we try in a 
variety of ways to give the individual 
every opportunity to learn. We use job 
rotation, training materials of various 
kinds, meetings, staff schools, special 
assignments and other techniques. 

Despite the multiplicity of our train- 
ing techniques, in no case is the indi- 
vidual “spoon-fed.” He is encouraged 
to use his initiative and ability to de- 
velop himself. He is not handed a can- 
ned program which more or less auto- 
matically graduates him to the next 
highest level. Furthermore, the training 
is not designed to fit a man to a specific 
job, but to develop his potentialities to 
the utmost. 

Above all, the key to such sucess as 
we have had in developing talent at 
Sears has been the company’s system 
of decentralization and the way the or- 
ganization is set up. Sears is a flat 
organization with very few levels of 
supervision. It has only a limited num- 
ber of specialist positions. A man com- 
ing into the organization usually works 
at a variety of jobs and has an oppor- 
tunity to begin to assume real responsi- 
bility early in his career. He has a 
chance to develop versatility in han- 
dling a number of different job situa- 
tions. He learns to use his own judg- 
ment and initiative because he is given 
real responsibility. This is the principal 
season why Sears has been able to meet 
the very great demands of a rapidly 
expanding organization. While training 
devices and materials have been useful, 
the real development of individuals has 
been largely a spontaneous process be- 
cause of these characteristics of the 
Sears organization. 


APPRAISAL OF TALENT 

The fourth element of our executive 
training program is the periodic ap- 
praisal of talent. Because of the num- 
bers of people involved, it is necessary 
that we have orderly and systematic 
means for evaluating individual prog- 
ress. For this purpose, we use personal 
interviews, performance records, peri- 
odic reports from superiors, psychologi- 
cal tests, etc. Probably the most im- 
portant of these are personal contacts 


and interviews. We have men in the 
field at all times contacting Reserve 
Group personnel, observing their prog- 
ress, reviewing their potentialities and 
getting to know them as individuals. 

In addition to these, our psychologi- 
cal tests (which we use primarily in 
selecting men for promotion rather than 
in initial employment) have proved 
extremely helpful in providing addi- 
tional information regarding men’s ap- 
titudes, personalities, interests and ba- 
sic personal motivations. We have 
administered our executive test battery 
to over 10,000 individuals and our test- 
ing people have developed a high order 
of skill in using the tests as an addi- 
tional means for evaluating individual 
capacities and potentialities. 


INVENTORY CONTROL 

The fifth and final element of the 
Sears executive development program is 
a procedure that we call “executive 
inventory control.” This procedure is a 
means by which we try to maintain an 
adequate balance between the number 
of people coming up the line and the 
number of vacancies to be filled. 

For example, of the approximately 
4,400 executives we estimate we will 
need during the coming five years, 
about 2,800 will be needed in retail, 
about 800 in mail order, about 300 in 
parent and territorial offices and about 
100 subsidiary corporations. These add 
up to 4,000; the remaining 400 repre- 
sent a cushion against unforeseen con- 
tingencies. 

To meet these needs, we have about 
250 men on our Senior Reserve Group 
in training for top level positions, about 
3,000 in our Retail Reserve Group, 
about 200 in our Mail Order Reserve 
Group, about 200 in our Parent Reserve 
Group and about 500 in the Reserve 
Groups of subsidiaries. As previously 
noted, we have a net deficit of 700 
which we will make up by promotion 
from within and by college recruitment. 

The figures cited, of course, are gross, 
over-all figures. To be meaningful, they 
must be broken down according to 
principal job categories within each 
branch of the business, and according 
to degree of readiness for advancement 


‘to higher levels of responsibility. Our 


system provides complete and up-to- 
date information on matters such as 
these. Some such system of record-keep- 
ing and “inventory control” is a neces- 
sary adjunct of any executive training 


program that involves more than a com, 
paratively few people. 


BASIC FACTORS 


So much for the mechanics of th 
Sears program. Let’s review, now, som 
of the basic factors which have mad 
it possible for these mechanics to even. 
tuate into a successful plan of executiye 
development. For this purpose. I want 
to quote from an address given recently 
by Mr. C. B. Caldwell, Sears Director 
of Personnel. The factors listed by Mr, 
Caldwell illustrate the points I haye 
made previously regarding the import. 
ance of organization structure and char. 
acter of leadership. 


“First: Executives and __ potential 


'**Second: The opportunity for 


executives at Sears are given an op. 
portunity to-grow and develop on 
their own. They are not spoon-fed, 
although they are encouraged to de. 
velop their own resources and abili- 
ties to the utmost. 


growth is provided by Sears basic 
policy of decentralization. Decision 
making and authority are placed at 
the lowest possible level in the or- 
ganization. The employee has an op- 
portunity very soon after the start of 
his career to “try his wings,” learn 
how to make decisions, learn to rely 
on his own judgment, develop his 
own resources. | think that Sears 
executives, as a group, have shown 
unusual ability to adapt to new job 
demands and to new economic and 
organizational situations. This abili- 
ty, I think, is one evidence of the 
effectiveness of this kind of early 
training. 
“Third: There is a fundamental be- 
lief at Sears that a man with the 
right kind of character, personality, 
and ability can adapt to a fairly 
wide variety of jobs. The notion of 
flexible, interchangeable executives is 
basic to the Sears program. Our fun- 
damental objective is to develop well- 
rounded, mature individuals capable 
of functioning in a number of situa- 
tions, not merely as “back-ups” for 
specified jobs. 
“Fourth: Mistakes are tolerated pro 
vided the individual learns from his 
mistakes. This implies a basic con- 
fidence in people. By the same token, 
differences both in personalities and 
ideas are accepted provided the indi- 
vidual uses his abilities productively 
and effectively. 
“Fifth: The significance and import: 
ance of confidence in people cannot 
(Continued on page 26) 
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LABOR 


Problems Existing In The International Labor Organization 


By WILLIAM L. McGRATH 


An appraisal of the recent activities of the International Labor Organization 
conferences together with a recommended program of action. 


_ LAST June, I was for the fourth 
time a member of the U.S. Employ- 
er Delegation to the International Labor 
Conference, held in Geneva, Switzer- 
land. Again this year, as in the three 
previous years, I watched the two U.S. 
Government delegates, in all but a few 
eases, vote for socialistic proposals 
which are contrary to the principles and 
philosophy of the United States, and 
which would require for their imple- 
mentation a planned economy and a 
regimented state. 


In committee discussions U.S. Gov- 
ernment “‘advisers,” under the watchful 
eyes of U.S. employers concerned with 
both basic freedoms of the individual 
and with economic practicalities, may 
venture tentative objections to Socialist 
ideas. But the acid test lies in the final 
voting. “Advisers” do not have a vote. 


Voting is done or directed by the two 
oficial delegates of the U.S. Govern- 
ment. There appears to be no question 
as to their allegiance; they are lined up 
with the international socialists. Any 
concessions they may make on behalf 
of the system of free competitive enter- 
prise, and they are few indeed, are ap- 
parently wrung from them by fear of 
repercussions which might otherwise 
arise back home from employer criti- 
cism of their conduct. 

Why do the two delegates officially 
representing the U.S. Government at the 
ILO vote the way they do? That is the 
64-dollar question. 

They say they have to vote the way 
they do in the ILO in order to help 
prevent the spread of Communism. They 
say they are following policy instruc- 
tions laid down in Washington. Did the 
Democratic Administration think that 
the only way we can stop Communism 
is to turn to Socialism? 

This does not make sense. In fact the 
behavior of the United States Govern- 
ment delegates in the ILO is inexplic- 
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able except upon two possible grounds, 
namely: 


1. The U.S. Government delegates to 
the ILO may be following the dic- 
tates of the large American labor 
organizations, who consistently 
support socialistic international 
laws drafted by the ILO. This 
would be in line with organized 
labor’s dictation of much of the 
Democratic administration’s poli- 
cy. 

2. An alternate possibility is that the 
recent incumbent Administration 
itself is in favor of state socialism, 
has every intention of supplanting 
the free competitive system by the 
planned economy and the regi- 
mented state, and is using the ILO 
for purposes of propaganda and 
pressure in this direction. 


I do not pretend to know the actual 
facts. I can only draw inferences from 
my own personal observations. It may 
even be that behind the scenes lies the 
concept of a socialist United States in 
which organized labor is the Govern- 
ment. On any other basis it is hard to 
understand why our labor delegate to 
the ILO votes consistently in favor of 
proposals which would take certain 
rights away from unions and give them 
to Government. 

This last June, the ILO passed two 


definitely socialistic Conventions—one 


on “Minimum Standards of Social Se- 
curity” and one on “Maternity Protec- 
tion.” The two U.S. Government dele- 
gates voted for both of these proposals. 
So did the labor delegate. The employ- 
er delegate voted “no.” Before describ- 
ing these Conventions, however, let me 
first summarize briefly what the ILO 
is, how it operates and its present po- 
litical complexion, in order to make 
clear the broad significance of the pas- 
sage of a socialistic convention by the 


ILO. 
WHAT IS ILO? 


The name of the International Labor 
Organization is likely to mislead. It is 
in fact not a labor organization at all. 
It is an association of nations, having 
an official standing with governments 
the world over, including our own. 

The ILO, as it is called, was born in 
1919 as a part of the peace that fol- 
lowed World War I, and became a part 
of the League of Nations. It grew out 
of a demand by organized labor that 
the workers of the world be compen- 
sated for their war-time sacrifices, and 
assured of improved working and living 
conditions. 

The first ILO Conference was held in 
Washington in 1919. Franklin Roose- 
velt, then Assistant Secretary of Navy, 
attended this Conference. In his first ad- 
ministration, Secretary of Labor Frances 
Perkins took the initiative in urging 
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United States membership. In 1934, fol- 


lowing the passage of a joint resolution © 


by the Congress, the United States be- 
came an ILO member. 


ILO has its own headquarters build- 
ing in Geneva, Switzerland, headed by a 
Director General. The ILO has a Gov- 
erning Body which constitutes, you 
might say, the Board of Directors. There 
is a permanent staff of over 600 people, 
most of whom are sympathetic to so- 
cialistic ideas. They develop the docu- 
mentary material regarding the agenda 
items presented to the delegates at the 
Conference. The United States contrib- 
utes approximately 26% of its operat- 
ing expenses. Since 1946 ILO has been 
a part of the United Nations Organiza- 
tion. 

At the annual Conference each par- 
ticipating nation has four voting dele- 
gates; two representing government, 
one representing labor and one repre- 
senting employers. 

The delegates bring with them ad- 
visers who represent the delegates in 
Committee discussions of the subjects 
on the agenda. Including these advisers, 
the delegation at last June’s meeting 
totaled over 650 delegates and advisers, 
with over 60 nations represented. 


With respect to most of the subjects 
on the agenda, the usual procedure is 
to lay before the Conference a proposed 
“resolution,” “recommendation,” or 
“convention,” in much the same way as 
a bill is laid before members of our 
House of Representatives. These are 
then debated, amended and if they se- 
cure the required majority, “passed.” 


Resolutions and recommendations 
embody principles which the ILO says 
should be made a part of the law or 
practice of each member country. But 
conventions go even further. A conven- 
tion is a draft of a proposed interna- 
tional law. When a convention is passed, 
each member country is supposed to 
submit it to its own treaty-ratifying 
authority. If ratified, the convention 
then becomes a part of the law of the 
land and stands as an_ international 
treaty among the countries which rati- 
fy it. 

By simply calling everything “inter- 
national” the ILO arrogates unto itself 
the supposed right to prescribe domestic 
legislation on any subject it selects, for 
nations the world over. 


In this connection, Judge Florence 


Allen, of the United States Court of 
Appeals for the Sixth Circuit, says in 
her recent book entitled, “The Treaty 
as an Instrument of Legislation”: “Does 
the fact that the ILO, in its Philadelphia 
Declaration stated broad human objec- 
tives, make it the legislative agent of 
the nations of the world in problems 
other than those affecting labor? That 
the ILO thinks so was clearly evidenced 
in the 1949 Report of the Director, who 
said in his report: “Today the role of 
the organization as to an international 
parliament has become generally ac- 
cepted.’ ” 


HOW ILO AFFECTS US 

In the early days of ILO, the United 
States was not bound by convention 
procedure. It joined the ILO on the 
basis that any finding of that body 
would serve merely as a recommenda- 
tion in the United States. In 1948, by 
joint resolution of the House and the 
Senate, the United States approved a 
revised ILO constitution which put us 
on the same basis as other Federal 
countries with respect to. ILO conven- 
tions. 


Today an ILO convention appropri- 
ate for Federal action can be ratified 
by the United States Senate by a two- 
thirds vote in favor of it. This does not 
mean a two-thirds vote of the members 
of the entire Senate; it means merely a 
two-thirds vote of the members of the 
Senate present on the day the vote is 
taken. 


Furthermore, if ratified, an ILO con- 
vention becomes law, taking precedence 
over existing domestic laws, without 
submission to the House of Representa- 
tives, and conceivably without the gen- 
eral voting public having any knowl- 
edge of it whatever. 

This is because of a peculiar para- 
graph in the Constitution of the United 
States, written back in the days when 
nobody could have dreamed that so- 
cialistic laws involving domestic mat- 
ters could ever become the subject of in- 
ternational treaties. Nevertheless, it still 
stands. Paragraph 2, Article VI, of the 
Constitution of the United States reads: 


“This Constitution, and the laws of the 
United States which shall be made in 
pursuance thereof; and all treaties made, 
or which shall be made, under the au- 
thority of the United States, shall be the 
supreme law of the land; and the judges 
in every State shall be bound thereby, 
anything in the Constitution or laws of 
any State to the contrary notwithstanding.” 


Can you see how under this proyj. 
sion a socialistic law disguised as an 
international treaty might slip into oy 
statutes and change the entire form of 
our government? 


Again let me quote Judge Allen, who 
says in her recent book: “It is the rule 
in all but a very few other countries and 
in important countries generally, that 
treaties take effect as municipal or do. 
mestic law only when implemented by 
legislation enacted by the full legisla. 
ture. Since the United States Constitu. 
tion makes the treaty the supreme law of 
the land, this safeguard does not exist 
for the United States.” 


This is a very real danger; and | 
shall discuss later the means whereby 
this loophole in our Constitution can 
and must be corrected. 


POLITICAL COMPLEXION 

In its earlier years the ILO devoted 
its efforts to matters dealing directly 
with labor, and did excellent construe. 
tive work. Its objective was that of 
endeavoring to raise living standards of 
employees all over the world; helping 
to get the workers better working con- 
ditions, fuller recognition of their 
rights, ete. 

However, as state socialism came into 
the ascendancy in Europe and the con- 
cept of the planned economy and the 
welfare state gained broad political ac- 
ceptance, the ILO stepped beyond the 
field of labor proper into the field of 
government itself; and under the pre- 
text of “helping the working man,” has 
put forward a whole series of propos- 
als, which, if adopted and implemented 
in member countries, would of necessity 
force their governments into a socialis- 
tic mold. 


The ILO is today completely in the 
hands of a socialistic government—la- 
bor coalition, which apparently has as 
its objective the enactment of socialistic 
legislation, standardized along ILO 
lines, in the largest possible number of 
countries in the world. Their interest 
is to get these laws on the statute books. 
Whether or not they are actually made 
effective today is apparently secondary. 
Once a law is passed, the pattern is set. 
The rest can come later. 


The Russian situation has lent impe- 
tus to this drive; the general feeling 
among the labor and government dele: 
gates of the more than 60 nations repre: 
sented at the Conference apparently is 
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that the whole world is engaged in a 
competitive struggle between State So- 
cialism and Communism. The Socialists 
are now busy out-promising the Com- 
munists. Government will give people 
everything, they say, if people will just 
turn everything over to government. 

The employer delegates and their ad- 
yisers, most of whom are people of 
practical economic experience, are 
naturally opposed to such proposals; 
not only in principle, but because they 
know that the economic base necessary 
to support them simply does not exist 
in most countries of the world. In short, 
they won't work. That doesn’t bother a 
labor leader or government man. There 
is always an election coming up. On 
practically every proposal, therefore, 
government and labor join hands in 
voting “yes,” the employers vote “no”; 
and the employers, besides having been 
the losers on almost every issue, are 
accused of being anti-labor, anti-social 
and reactionary. 


With this background, let me now 
summarize briefly the nature of the two 
socialistic Conventions, passed by the 
ILO at this last session, over the objec- 
tions of the employers, especially those 
from the United States. 


SOCIAL SECURITY 

The first was entitled “Minimum 
Standards of Social Security,” and was 
a draft of an international law provid- 
ing Government “benefits” for practic- 
ally “all the ills the flesh is heir to.” 
It is a blueprint for the biggest “give- 
away” program yet devised. 

Under this proposal, Government 
would pay people money for the fol- 


lowing: 


Any condition requiring medical 
care of preventive or curative na- 
ture, including pregnancy, and any 
“morbid condition”, whatever its 
cause. This would include hospit- 
alization, medicines, etc. 


Loss of earnings due to sickness of 
any sort. 


Unemployment. 
Survival beyond a prescribed age. 


Employment injuries, including med- 
ical care, hopsitalization and medi- 
cines. 


Babies—government pays you for 
having them. The more you have, 
the more money you get. 
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Childbirth—including medical care, 
hospitalization if necessary, and an 
allowance for suspension of earn- 
ings. 


Invalidity—which is defined as “In- 
ability to engage in any gainful 
activity.” 

Death benefits—that is, life insur- 
ance. 


Realizing apparently, that full com- 
pliance with all the provisions of this 
convention would break the financial 
back of any country which attempted it, 
it was voted than any member country 
could “ratify” the convention by adopt- 
ing only any three or more of the above 
category of benefits. By this political 
device a country could get credit among 
its voters for having “adopted social 
security convention” without the obliga- 
tion of fulfilling more than a fraction 
of its terms. The proposal as a whole, 
however, stands officially as a summary 
of what the ILO-Socialist-Labor major- 
ity promise as “give-away minimums” 
in the planned Utopia of tomorrow. 

When this same convention was be- 
ing considered at last year’s Confer- 
ence, carefully tucked away in the vol- 
uminous text consisting of 73 other 
Articles, was Article 6, from Part One: 


“Where the insurance against the con- 
tingency concerned is voluntary, the pub- 
lic authorities shall subsidize such insur- 
ance to the extent of at least one-quarter 
of the expected costs of benefits and 
administration.” 


This paragraph, if put into effect, 
would change the world’s insurance 
system. In short, insurance should be 
compulsory and subsidized by the Gov- 
ernment; no insurance would be al- 
lowed unless Government paid at least 
one-fourth of the cost of the premiums. 


An important delegate on the Social 
Security Committee said “that the pro- 
posed convention did not provide for 
the immediate destruction of the vol- 
untary system of insurance, but would 
prevent its further extension.” He was 
referring to the system which we have 
in the United States. 


As the result of the violent opposi- 
tion to this proposal last year by the 
employer members on the Committee, 
this particular Article was omitted from 
the revised draft of the convention sub- 
mitted, considered and finally voted in- 
to effect at this year’s Conference. 


The medical provisions of this con- 


vention, scattered throughout the docu- 
ment with respect to its various 
“branches,” constitute in toto a com- 
plete program of what we term in this 
country “socialized medicine.” 

In this connection, Leonard Calhoun, 
Washington attorney and social security 
expert, the advisory member of the U.S 
employer delegation who sat on this 
committee, endeavored to "ave incor- 
porated in the document a statement of 
the principle of voluntary association 
between physician and patient in ac- 
cordance with the “Bill of Rights” of 
the World Medical Association. He was 
voted down. Come Utopia, you'll get 
the doctor and the hospital the Govern- 
ment allots to you—and like it! 

Both voting delegates officially repre- 
senting the U.S. Government, voted in 
favor of this Convention. So did the 
U.S. labor delegate. The U.S. employer 
delegate voted “no” and registered 
emphatic protest. 


MATERNITY PROTECTION 

Not content, however, with all the 
“benefits” relating to childbirth con- 
tained in the social security convention, 
the Conference passed in addition an 
entirely separate Convention providing 
for “Maternity Protection.” This was a 
revision of an earlier Convention on the 
same subject. The 1952 Convention pro- 
vides that: 


An employed woman should be given 
at least 12 weeks off to have her 
baby, with free medical care and hos- 
pitalization if need be. 

During this period she should receive 
from the government, in cash, an 
amount equal to two-thirds of her 
pay. 

A woman cannot be discharged while 
on maternity leave. 

Interruptions from work for nursing 
the baby “in cases where the matter 
is governed by or in accordance with 
laws and regulations” are to be 
counted as working hours, and paid 
for by the company. 


Accompanying this Convention is a 
recommendation which defines what the 
socialists think government really ought 
to do for pregnant women, come 
Utopia. It seems that this Convention 
is only a start. 

The recommendation provides for 14 
weeks of maternity leave at full pay, 
extending the leave “if it seems neces- 
sary”; and nursing breaks totaling at 
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least two half-hour periods per day (on 
company time). 

The recommendation provides for 
every conceivable medical benefit, den- 
tal care; midwives; nursing; drugs and 
care furnished by such other profes- 
sions as may be recognized to furnish 
services associated with maternity care. 
It further provides for other benefits 
in kind or in cash, such as layettes; 
milk or nursing allowance and “other 
benefits might be usefully added to 
the benefits mentioned.” 


Except for “serious fault on the part 
of the employed woman, shutting down 
of the undertaking, or expiry of the 
contract of employment,” an employer 
would not be permitted to discharge a 
woman from the date when she is certi- 
fied as pregnant until one month after 
the end of her maternity leave. With 
14 weeks’ maternity leave, two of which 
are supposedly taken before confine- 
ment and 12 after, plus the extra month, 
she would have 16 weeks’ leave after 
the baby was born. Could not such a 
program lead to abuses and thereby 


provide a brand new recipe for job 
security ? 


THE VOTING 


Both our U.S. government delegates 
voted in favor of the Maternity Con- 
vention and the Maternity Recommenda- 
tion. So did the U.S. labor delegate. 
The U.S. employer delegate voted 
against both the convention and the 
subsequent recommendation, after hav- 
ing previously registered emphatic pro- 
test during the discussion. 

I sat in the Committee on Maternity 
Protection, and through the many days 
of the discussion I got a clear-cut idea 
as to the relative positions of maternity 
and paternity in the Socialist Utopia. 

Apparently, in those golden days, 
practically all women are supposed to 
work. Their babies are financed by gov- 
ernment benefits; and in due course 
they bring them to work with them, 
placing them in government-run nurser- 
ies and leaving their machines or type- 
writers, to nurse them on company time. 
There is no distinction between legiti- 
macy and illegitimacy (delicately de- 
fined as “without benefit of marriage”). 
An unmarried girl need not worry about 
having a baby. Government will pro- 
vide. 

The place of the father in the scheme 
of things, married or unmarried, is re- 


duced purely to the function of pa- 
ternity. 


WORLD OF TOMORROW 

If you add to the provisions of the 
Maternity Convention the multitudinous 
“benefits” prescribed in the social se- 
curity convention, you see a world in 
which the responsibilities formerly con- 
sidered an obligation of the head of 
the family are to be assumed instead by 
the State. In short, the State takes over, 
to a large extent, the functions of the 
family. It provides against a multitude 
of contingencies for which, in a free 
society, the husband and the father, as 
head of the family, is supposed to pro- 
vide. 

Under such circumstances, what be- 
comes of the family? What becomes of 
the home? What is the object of the 
institution of marriage? What happens 
to the children, starting life in Govern- 
ment or industrial nurseries? What are 


_the people, save wards of the State? 


Maternity benefits are presumably to 
be financed by an over-all tax on all 
payrolls irrespective of sex, to be paid 
partly by the employees and partly by 
the employer; or entirely by the em- 
ployer or directly out of public funds. 
Social Security benefits are presumably 
to be financed by a system similar to 


that by which our present Social Secur- 


ity is financed in the United States. 

Obviously, the total financial burden 
of these two Conventions would be such 
as to jeopardize a free economy. To the 
Socialists, this would appear a desir- 
able objective. From various previous 
ILO proposals, it is evident that the 
majority Socialist-Labor coalition en- 
visages a completely regimented econo- 
my, in which government controls pro- 
duction and prices, allocates people to 
their jobs, and takes over collective bar- 
gaining as a government function; with 
progressive nationalization of resources 
and facilities an end result of the pro- 
gram. 

Why are the U.S. government and 
labor delegates, by their voting, lending 
international moral support to such ob- 
jectives? Why? 

At this point I think you would be 
asking yourself—Have any of these 
conventions been ratified by the Senate. 
and are there any conventions now 
pending consideration in the Senate? In 
answer let me say the ten Conventions 
have now been ratified as treaties by the 
United States Senate and have thus be- 


come the law of the land. Seven more 
are pending before the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee for ratification, 
and three more which have not been 
submitted. 

Nine of the ten Conventions which 
have been ratified by the Senate relate 
to maritime matters and thereby may 
be considered as proper subjects for 
international treaty. 

The other treaty of the ratified group 
pertains to the integration of ILO into 
the United Nations. 

The seven Conventions which are now 
pending before the Senate Foreign Re. 
lations Committee, however, as well as 
the three which have not been submit. 
ted, merit close attention. These conven- 
tions deal with the following subjects: 


Convention 63—concerning statistics 
of wages and hours of work in the 
principal mining and manufacturing 
industries, including building and 
construction and in agriculture. 


Convention 70—concerning social 
security for seafarers. 


Convention 87—concerning freedom 
of association and protection of the 
right to organize. 


Convention 80—concerning the or- 
ganization of the employment service. 


Convention 91—concerning vacation 
holidays with pay for seafarers. 


Convention 92—concerning crew ac- 
commodation on board ship. 


Convention 93—concerning wages, 

hours of work on board ship and 

manning. 

The three Conventions which have 
not yet been submitted by the Presi- 
dent deal with the following subjects: 


Convention 97—concerning minimum 
standards to protect persons migrat- 
ing from one country to another. 


Convention 99—concerning minimum 
wage fixing in agriculture. 


Convention 100—concerning equal 
remuneration. 


CONCLUSION 

It is my contention that the U.S. gov- 
ernment and labor delegates to the ILO 
Conferences are misrepresenting the 
United States of America before the 
whole world. 

The men Washington sends to vote 
for the United States in the ILO may 


(Continued on page 28) 
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HUMAN RELATIONS 


The Effect Of Bigness On Labor Relations 


By HENRY O. GOLIGHTLY 


The author considers the complex effects of big business, big labor and big 
government on management policy-making in the human relations area. 


MosT baffling obstacle manage- 
ment faces in improving labor re- 
lations is size. We have big business, 
big unions and big government. All 
three distort the human relations on 
which sound policy is built. 


BIG BUSINESS 


In our enthusiasm for the many ef- 
ficiencies of the big corporation we 
have tended to overlook three grave 
dificulties. One is the awkwardness of 
communicating both up and down the 
lengthening and widening chain of com- 
mand. A second is the difficulty of find- 
ing a yardstick for compensating hourly 
paid employees. In the small shop, the 
pay rates of hourly employees can be 
based on their contribution, just as the 
manager's own compensation is deter- 
mined. This system seems so right and 
natural to managers that they sometimes 
forget that in the big industrial organi- 
zation hourly employees cannot always 
increase productivity by putting out 
more effort. The fact may be that em- 
ployees value their participation in a 
group more than they do the opportun- 
ity to shine. The third difficulty is the 


collective sense of insecurity which 


hourly employees—and others, too— 
experience because they depend on a 
big and impersonal corporate employer 
instead of on a tangible human being. 


The problem of communication is, 
of course, basic. How can the manage- 
ment of a billion-dollar corporation 
really concern itself with the employees 
at the work place? How can it lessen 
the gap between those employees and 
the first supervisor with real decision- 
making responsibility for their future? 
How can the many echelons of manage- 
ment supervision be given opportuni- 
ties to develop? How can line manage- 
ment be provided staff assistance that is 
real assistance and does not usurp its 
authority ? 
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Enlightened managements ask them- 
selves these questions, but most of them 
have to accept a growing impersonali- 
zation of policies affecting their em- 
ployees. No matter how fair and gener- 
ous these policies are, they are of 
necessity rigidly interpreted and pro- 
gressively misunderstood as they are 
applied down the line. The distance is 
simply too great. 

An example of this type of misunder- 
standing is the experience of a large 
company which combined its base rate 
and the cost of living bonus a few years 
ago into a new hourly rate to provide 
a basis for setting incentive rates. 

All jobs were restudied, new rates 
were set up, and higher payroll ex- 
penditures foreseen. The objective was 
to clean up the incentive system, but 
when the plan was completed, it was 
so rigid that middle management could 
not apply it to take care of special 
situations. Since middle management 
had misgivings about the plan, they did 
not present it sympathetically to the 
rank and file. The result was loss of 
many incentive values the plan could 
have hoped to attain. 

Top-management finds that it cannot 
operate close enough to the firing line. 
“Policies” which come to the top for 
decision are almost inevitably presented 
in stereotyped fashion. Typically, they 
are questions on general wage increases, 
additional benefits, the union shop. 


These matters of grand strategy are 
usually less important both to profits 
and to the individual employee than the 
day-to-day decisions on seniority, man- 
agement’s right to make decisions, rate 
establishment and adjustment, em- 
ployees’ job rights, and the company’s 
right to maintain discipline—decisions 
which are made at the factory level. 
To make matters worse, these day-to- 
day decisions are often made on the 
basis of expediency with an eye to 
avoiding top-management wrath. Mean- 
while, top-management may be worry- 
ing about their inability to get closer 
to the center of the problem. 

The ambiguous role of the foreman 
in decision-making highlights the di- 
lemma. He is told that he is part of 
the management team, responsible for 
the relay of company policies to his 
men. Yet, he isn’t given authority to 
make decisions, he isn’t paid signifi- 
cantly more than the men he supervises, 
and his status is not sufficiently recog- 
nized in terms of job security and pres- 
tige to identify him with management. 

In two companies recently surveyed 
—one employing over 25,000 and one 
about 1,000—we found that foremen 
had little control over decisions affect- 
ing their men and that they were in- 
adequately informed on company poli- 
cies and plans. We found that they 
received little more pay than the people 
they supervised, were held accountable 
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for matters beyond their control, and 
often had to rely on union officials for 
their information on company policies 
and decisions. They generally expressed 
loyalty to the company, but they felt 
themselves closer to the rank and file 
employee. 

Just where, then, are the vital deci- 
sions made? Where should they be 
made? Obviously, in many cases neither 
top-management nor foremen now make 
the important day-to-day decisions. It 
is possible, however, to plan the organi- 
zation so that appropriate responsibility 
is definitely allocated at each level. 
Only when responsibility is fixed, is it 
possible to help those who have had to 
make decisions with guidance and train- 
ing programs. Training foremen in 
skills they do not need or use creates 
frustration and confusion. 

Poor communications up and down 
the line have complicated the second 
difficulty of big organization, the set- 
ting-up of compensation. Top-manage- 
ment has spent large sums of money 
setting-up compensation systems which 
are intended to compensate employees 
fairly, to recognize the differences be- 
tween jobs, and to provide extra com- 
pensation for increased output. How- 
ever, the complexity of compensation 
plans creates misunderstanding and de- 
feats desirable aims. 

Some conscientious union officials 
have tried to work with management on 
the relationship of wages for different 
‘ jobs. In the 30’s, some unions employed 
technicians to develop scientific methods 
for determining base rates of pay. Both 
Philip Murray and Clinton Golden re- 
cognized the principle of sound com- 
pensation plans and the value of addi- 
tional pay incentives for extra effort. 
(In general, craft and trade unions 
have been slower than industrial unions 
to approve of incentive). The general 
misinterpretation of base rate and in- 
centive plans by the rank and file and 
the social undesirability of competing 
against the group have put pressure on 
the support of top union officials. 

This employee opposition is accom- 
panied by a number of other pressures 
which have further undermined equit- 
able compensation structure. These 
pressures include: 


1. The granting of increases in flat 
cents per hour destroys wage 
structure relationships. As an ex- 
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ample, in one company, the be- 
ginning rate in 1945 was 65 cents 
per hour, and the top rate was 
$1.35, or a ratio of over 2 to 1. 
Since that time, 73 cents have 
been added to all rates, so that 
the beginning rate is now $1.38, 
and the highest paid rate is $2.08. 
This shows that the ratio of high- 
est rate to lowest is now approxi- 
mately 114 to 1. Some companies, 
particularly in the steel industry, 
have partially met this difficulty 
by granting increasing increments 
along the rising levels of labor 
grades, in addition to the flat cents 
per hour increase. 


. Many companies, feeling that the 


increases since the end of World 
War II were temporary, have not 
added such increases to their base 
rate on which incentive rates are 
determined. As a result, a base 
rate of, say, 65 cents per hour 
may carry an hourly bonus of the 
same amount for a total of $1.30 
per hour. It becomes increasingly 
dificult to combine the two rates 
to provide an equitable basis for 
pricing incentives. 


3. Changes occur in job content and 


methods which, for one reason or 
another, are not reflected in rates. 


. Employees and their representa- 


tives or even members of manage- 
ment sometimes attempt to secure 
more recognition for a job than 
it deserves. Since equity is based 
on relationships, forcing one job 
out of line distorts the whole 
structure. 


. Management has not in all in- 


stances provided qualified people 
trained in the technique of wage 
administration and task measure- 
ment. Many times in cutbacks 
these people are the first to leave 
the payroll. This usually proves 
to be false economy. To illustrate: 
one medium-sized manufacturing 
company eliminated their wage 
and salary administration person- 
nel a few years ago. Three years 
later they found themselves with 
so many rates that were out of 
line with other rates and which 
they could not defend to the union, 
that they had to revaluate all of 
their jobs and establish a new rate 
structure. This method of revalua- 


tion required an additional wage 
payment of five cents per hour for 
each hour worked from that time 
on. Since this company has about 
5,000 hourly-paid employees and 
this represents a cost of $100 a 
year for each employee. the fail. 
ure to provide adequate adminis. 
tration has cost them on a con. 
tinuing basis $500,000 per year, 
whereas the cost of administration 
would not have exceeded $30,000 
or $40,000 per year. 


The third effect of the bigness of 
business is a pervasive feeling of in- 
security among employees. The owner- 
ship of business is removed from opera- 
tions. Professional managers direct 
thousands of employees whom they do 
not know and are responsible to stock- 
holders whom they usually never see. 
This dependence on the unseen has been 
aggravated by technological changes 
and the memory of the great depression. 
Removed from the individuals on whom 
he depends, buffeted by intangible 
forces he feels helpless to understand 
or affect, the employee not unnaturally 
looks for devices to protect his liveli- 


hood. 


Security patterns take many forms. 
Chief among them is a demand that job 
retention, promotions, overtime and va- 
cations be based on length of service. 
In order to protect himself against fluc- 
tuations in income while having some 
time away from work, he demands paid 
vacations, paid holidays, paid sick 
leaves, average earning guarantees and 
reporting pay clauses. 


Perhaps the most persistent demand 
of this nature is for the guaranteed 
annual wage. It is difficult to anticipate 
what forms such guarantees may take. 
Where the employer is unable to pro- 
vide relatively stable employment, the 
pressure will probably come for a type 
of guaranteed wage largely paid for by 
the employer and supplemented by in- 
creased unemployment compensation. 
Under such a plan, the employer might 
contribute a certain percent of earnings 
to a fund to be distributed to permanent 
employees who receive less than 52 
weeks of work in the year. This is an 
added cost of doing business which in- 
dustry may find difficult to meet. Some 
union officials anticipate that business 
will ask the government to spread the 
costs by increasing unemployment com- 
pensation benefits. 
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In the field of pensions there ap- 
pears to be a general trend for greater 
benetits. The UAW has recently re- 
quested General Motors to increase pen- 
sion payments to compensate for the 
increased cost of living. Other unions 
are asking for similar adjustments. 


Employees are continuing to exert 
pressure for guaranteed earnings during 
the work day, which tend to destroy 
the value of incentives where incentive 
wages are paid. There are more de- 
mands for sickness and hospital bene- 
fits and for payment for absences due 
to nonoccupational illness. 


BIG LABOR 

Unions, for their part, have benefited 
from the feeling of insecurity and the 
distance between management and the 
rank and file which results from the 
bigness of business. They have demon- 
strated their ability to bring employees 
security and they have done a superb 
job of communication themselves. As 
Whyte pointed out in an article entitled, 
“Is Anybody Listening?”, union papers 
may not be technically as well written 
as management handouts, but they are 
better read because they address them- 
selves to the real interests of the em- 
ployees. Members accordingly listen. 

The unions have trained their paid 
representatives and frequently the 
elected plant representatives in union 
objectives, contract terms, contract ad- 
ministration, and the handling of griev- 
ances. Their influence is felt throughout 
the entire union membership. Em- 
ployees’ gripes and grievances are given 
courteous attention and usually are pre- 
sented promptly and forcefully to man- 
agement by union representatives. Every 
member is treated as an individual and 
frequently identifies many of the privi- 
leges which he enjoys as having come 
from the union. Benefits which are 
paid for by the employers are described 
as union benefits, since they are bene- 
fits that were usually negotiated by 
unions. 

There is, however, on the other side 
of the fence some evidence that the 
increasing growth and centralization of 
unions is beginning to break down 
their own inner lines of communica- 
tions. Unions themselves have grown so 
much that they are beginning to suffer 
slightly from the same effects of big- 
ness that are being felt by big business. 
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As an example, certain contract objec- 
tives are established by the internation- 
al union and are a “must” for the local 
union. The local union frequently states 
that it has little latitude. While they 
often have more latitude in negotiations 
than they admit, locals are often limited 
by policies with which they don’t sym- 
pathize. 

Further, there is increasing evidence 
of the centralization of grievance handl- 
ing. Often an employer believes that an 
issue is entirely local, only to find when 
he gets into a meeting that it is part 
of a general strategy to change the in- 
terpretation of a contract provision. 
While this tactic usually works to the 
disadvantage of the employer, the crea- 
tion of patterns not suited to the par- 
ticular need of the company and its 
employees may backfire against the 
union. 


The bad effects of the bigness of the 
union have been mitigated by communi- 
cations and training activities. Usually 
we find, despite some evidence to the 
contrary, that there is close rapport be- 
tween the employee and his local and 
international union. 


The bigness of unions and business 
creates patterns in bargaining against 
which companies large and small, like 
and unlike, must compete. Settlements 
in the basic steel industry established 
patterns for steel fabricators as well as 
other widely dissimilar industries. Steel 
and automobile pension plans and the 
General Motors wage plan influenced 
the operations of many companies, re- 
gardless of size, in these and other in- 
dustries. 


Moreover, many unions adopt certain 
bargaining demands whose long-range 
implications are not always understood 
by nor applicable to small business. Re- 
cently, for example, the Rubber Work- 
ers have asked for contracts of indefi- 
nite duration which can be reopened on 
60 days’ notice. This is not important 
to a large company dealing with many 
locals, since it would be physically im- 
possible for the union to call together 
its locals, or for the company to get 
ready for bargaining oftener than once 
a year. To a small company it could 
mean as many as six reopenings a year. 
Big unions frequently make demands 
which small business cannot afford to 
administer. 


Big unions are creating competitive 
patterns for themselves, since one union 


cannot afford to have another union 
achieve greater benefits for its members. 
Competition between unions also adds 
to the cost of doing business. 


BIG GOVERNMENT 


The growth of industry itself and the 
Wagner Act have encouraged govern- 
ment to play an increasing role in per- 
sonnel and labor relations. Its influence 
grew with World War II, with creation 
of agencies for control over the hours, 
working conditions and payments to 
employees and left its mark even after 
controls. With the Korean war, the gov- 
ernment reassumes most of its authority 
and influence on private personnel ac- 
tivities. 

We cannot deny that in this complex 
society, under present conditions, it is 
sometimes to the public interest for the 
government to intervene in strikes and 
other matters affecting national securi- 
ty. How far the government should and 
will go depends largely upon public 
opinion, the needs of the country, and 
the ability of union and management 
to solve their own problems. 


The government suffered a setback 
in its right to settle strikes when the 
Supreme Court disallowed the seizure 
of the steel industry, yet, should there 
continue to be incidents affecting the 
public interest, some method of govern- 
ment seizure or settlement will have to 
be provided. It doesn’t matter whether 
it comes within the next few years or 
the next ten years. 


Further, as Benjamin Fairless pointed 
out in a talk in Chicago recently, unless 
some method is provided for industry 
and labor to settle their own disputes, 
not only will the rights of industry be 
affected but also the rights of employ- 
ees to bargain for themselves. This will, 
of course, be a form of socialism, per- 
haps limited to allow private manage- 
ment and controlled profits. 


NEED TO WORK TOGETHER 


Luckily, the very size of labor prob- 
lems has made the public more con- 
cerned about stable, uninterrupted pro- 
duction and good company-union rela- 
tions. It is perhaps this public recog- 
nition of the problem that has made 
both industry and labor more aware 
that their problem is a public one. 


Since the end of World War II, the 
United States, in spite of its great in- 
dustrial output, has seen the greatest 


number of work stoppages affecting the 
largest number of people in the history 
of the country. Many of these stoppages 
have affected huge segments of the 
population, sometimes in related indus- 
tries and sometimes in widely dissimilar 
industries. We have seen coal strikes 
tie up the steel industry and fabricators 
of steel products, affecting the work of 
hundreds of thousands of people. 
Similarly, we have seen small tug- 
boat strikes threaten the well-being of 
millions of city-dwelling New Yorkers. 
The same is true of railroad and other 
strikes affecting transportation and com- 
munication. There have been several 
stoppages in the steel industry. Both 
management and the unions have found 
it necessary to publicly defend their 
positions. We have heard speeches by 
industry and union leaders; we have 
seen paid advertisements and many edi- 
torials on this matter. Both sides are 


aware of the effects of a concerned and 
hostile public. 

This mutual recognition of the need 
for cooperation is something new in 
American labor history. Due to the 
rapid growth of the labor movement in 
the United States in the last 50 years, 
it is not the individual but the organized 
group which is the principal economic 
agent: the corporation for the employ- 
er, the union for the employee. These 
agents representing two groups have 
had a tendency to be antagonistic. The 
points of difference stem from the strug- 
gle over their respective shares of the 
joint product and over their respective 
degrees of prestige and independence. 
It is possible that the pressure of pub- 
lic opinion may now require both 
union leaders and businessmen to over- 
come their misgivings about coopera- 
tion and develop the large areas of 
common interest which they have pre- 


viously neglected. It is certainly no 
time for management to relax its efforts 
in this direction because of any wishful 
thinking that the election results will 
automatically and overnight bring about 
a great improvement in its position vis- 
a-vis labor. 

We have seen numerous examples 
of cooperative enterprises between com. 
panies and unions. One of them is the 
Scanlon Plan, which has been adopted 
by at least 50 companies. It provides 
for setting aside an agreed-upon portion 
of the sales dollar for labor costs and 
requires joint management-employee- 
union effort to reduce direct labor costs. 
This plan was first introduced in 1947 
and it is too early to judge its long- 
term applicability. Further, the prere- 
quisite conditions for its success do not 
always exist. Nevertheless, the plan has 
aroused widespread interest and many 
companies are exploring the possibili- 
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ties of this and other joint manage- 
men!-union plans for increasing output 
and reducing costs, in which both the 
emp!vyee and the company share. 


JOINT EFFORTS 

Perhaps more significant—and _cer- 
tainly more widespread—are joint un- 
ion-management efforts to establish the 
relative value of jobs. 

Executives of many companies where 
such committees have been in operation 
have since stated that the greatest bene- 
fit received from these studies was the 
experience of management working to- 
gether with employees and its effect on 
mutual understanding of company and 
employee problems. The graded rela- 
tionships of jobs was a valuable by- 
product. Other cooperative efforts in- 
clude labor-management committees and 
safety work. 

Another area where labor and man- 
agement have been showing signs of 
cooperation is in participation on pub- 
lic boards such as the national labor, 
wage and other public boards and com- 
mittees. While it has frequently seemed 
that there was little teamwork and har- 
mony, this frequent association has 
probably produced mutual recognition 
of common problems. Unfortunately, 
the evidence is not conclusive in this re- 
spect, and there is still much to be ac- 
complished. 

Because of the growth of our econo- 
my, the increased level of education, 
and more effective communication 
media, we have an enlightened public 
keenly concerned with all matters which 
affect the interests of the people or the 
government. It may be that unions and 
business will have to get together on 
joint efforts of even greater stature than 
those they have worked on in the past, 
in an attempt to develop the large areas 
of common interest. It is a fallacy for 
unions to propagandize their members 
with the belief that their interests are 
not identified with those of the indus- 
tries which they serve. On the other 
hand, any enlightened labor or person- 
nel relations program worked out by 
management which overlooks the con- 
sequences of its employees’ holding 
membership in a national trade union 
is not likely to succeed. Both of these 
points of view fail to take into account 
major obstacles. The former forgets the 
economics of the situation, and the lat- 
ter fails to consider the political as- 
pects of the problem. 
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In making its plans for a long-term 
future, a company will wish to chart 
its course with full knowledge of the 
external conditions which it faces, the 
present status and effectiveness of its 
personnel relations program and the 
long-term needs of the company. The 
growth and strength of the labor move- 
ment and the effectiveness and the ob- 
jectives of the labor organization will 
be considered. The labor union and 
industry must work more closely toward 
common goals. 


It is not possible for most companies 
to plan or work with unions on a big 
scale. It is, therefore, imperative that 
they plan an individual program for 
their business, giving consideration to 
national union aspirations and goals, to 
the growth trends of industry and busi- 
ness, but primarily building their plans 
around the needs of their own company 
and their own employees. It is necessary 
in such a program to emphasize par- 
ticipation. Participation is probably the 
key to a sound long-range program. 
Only by working together toward mu- 
tual goals can we achieve the harmoni- 
ous relationships which are necessary 
to full productivity and to mutual un- 
derstanding of common problems. 
While the typical company can only 
gain this understanding on the local 
level with its own employees, it can 
by recognition of the national union 
and its objectives, frequently circumvent 
adverse effects of union actions. 


WHAT CAN MANAGEMENT DO? 


In planning a long-term labor rela- 
tions program a company will do the 
following: 


1. Determine its needs through a 
careful personnel study. 


2. Provide for systematic and ade- 
quate control and audit of labor 
and personnel policies practices. 


3. Fix its personnel philosophy to 
conform to its long-term objec- 
tives and implement the philoso- 
phy with policies which are known 
and understood by all levels of 
management and by employees. 


4. Organize for personnel adminis- 
tration by fixing responsibilities 
for decisions affecting people at 
appropriate management levels 
and by providing line manage- 
ment with an adequate measure of 
staff assistance. 


CHAPTER STANDINGS 
As of February 1, 1953 
CHAPTER 
MEMBERSHIP PERFORMANCE 
AWARD 
New York .... N. New Jersey........ 3697 
N. New Jers Asheville ... 
Chicago ....... Philadelphia 
Philadelphia Boston 
eveland 288 | Milwaukee 1670 
Greensboro ............ 1600 
Pittsburgh 308 Pittsburgh .............. 1591 
184 — Valley ...... 1565 
142 B otte ..... 
San Francisco .......... 118 Aina 
Brunswick ........ 107 
— 
ayton ........ 
Indianapolis 
‘ven New Brunswic 
Charlotte Detroit 
San Francisco ........ 620 
Won nt Richmond. ................ 602 
Atl Central Pa 495 
Columbus . . 425 
Wilminat Cincinnati . 405 
ilmington Hartford ... 366 
Greenville .............. 355 
t. Louis ..... Manchester ............ 345 
Columbus 
Trenton ....... New Haven 
Central Pa. . 50 | Portland ... 
Reading . 50 | Nashville . 
Greenville eaveciabineecs 49 | Providence 
Knoxville 48 | Knoxville ....... 
48 | Wilkes-Barre .......... 
Birmingham 4% 
New Orlean . 46 | Cleveland. .............. | 
Richmond... . 46 | Kansas City . 
Binghamton 45 | Central N. Y. 
Manchester .............. 44 | Dallas ........... 
Western Mass. ........ 40 | Binghamton ............ 65 
Wilkes-Barre ............ 40 | New Orleans ........ 45 
Portland 37 | Western Mass. ...... 45 
36 | Louisville 
Central New York.. 31 Readin 
Baton Rouge . 29 | Baton Rouge 
Kansas City ... Stamford 
Nashville : St. Louis 
Stamford oo... 8 | Twin City 


5. Provide a well-trained and en- 
lightened supervision and manage- 
ment sympathetic to the company 
and its philosophy. 

6. Provide sufficient and equitable 
financial incentives and appropri- 
ate status for employees. 


7. Plan for and conduct union rela- 
tions on a mature basis, giving 
full consideration to the aura of 
external and internal conditions 
which surround a labor relations 
program. 

8. Take the initiative in planning for 
employee and company needs and 
in their presentation, and in de- 
veloping areas of common interest 
in which management, employees 
and the union can jointly work to 
the real and mutual interest of 
the company and its employees. * 
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Eighth Annual TIME STUDY AND METHODS CONFERENCE 


EicutH Annual Time Study and 

Methods Conference sponsored by 
the Society for the Advancement of 
Management and the Management Di- 
vision of the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers will be held on 
April 16th and 17th, 1953, at the Hotel 
Statler, New York City. 


The program is designed to bring 
answers to engineers, cost accountants, 
production managers, training directors, 
industrial relations managers and others 
who want leadership in technical fields. 


OUTSTANDING SPEAKERS 


“Time Study and Methods for Lower 
Total Costs” is the general theme of this 
year’s program. The Conference Com- 
mittee, representing SAM and ASME 
has assembled a group of speakers and 
session chairmen for the two-day session 
from nine states and Canada, represent- 
ing a selection from among many per- 
sons suggested as possible speakers by 
SAM Chapters all over the country. 
Among these names are ones already 
known to national ASME and SAM au- 
diences, such as Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
Harold F. Smiddy, Edward W. Jochim, 
Lawrence A. Appley, Ralph Presgrave, 
and Phil Carroll. In addition, new per- 
sonalities will appear on the platform, 
men who have built local or regional 
reputations as leaders and speakers in 
the field of management. 


Some speakers will deal with prob- 
lems troubling the industrial engineer 
in his daily work and others will delve 
into areas of concern to higher man- 
agement, not only for effective perform- 
ance today and tomorrow, but for com- 
pany survival and success in the years 
to come. Reports on research and ex- 
perimentation in several areas will stim- 
ulate the type of broad-gauge thinking 
so much needed for successful manage- 
ment in these difficult times. 


Speakers will hold their talks on a 
practical plane, weaving in case ex- 
amples and illustrations drawn from 
their own experiences. To supplement 
the prepared speeches, the schedule in- 
cludes ample time for discussion. Proven 
techniques of handling questions from 


By LAWRENCE L. PARRISH 


the audience make it possible to touch 
upon those topics of most interest to 
the listener. Most speakers are able to 
arrange personal schedules so as to re- 
main at the Conference for extra time 
beyond their own sessions and are, thus, 
available for individual discussion. 


There will be morning and afternoon 
sessions on each of the two days plus 
special speakers at luncheon on Thurs- 
day and Friday and at the Thursday eve- 
ning banquet. Details of the program 
will be found on the opposite page. 

This Conference is always one of the 
highlights of the year for people inter- 
ested in industrial engineering and man- 
agement. Attendance runs in the neigh- 
borhood of 2,000; thus, there is an un- 
paralleled opportunity for participants 
to meet and exchange ideas with others 
of like interests from all parts of the 
country. Informal talks with old friends 
and acquaintances are a beneficial part 
of the Conference. 


OTHER FEATURES 


In addition to the program, those in 
attendance will find other sources of in- 
formation and ideas. Literature of inter- 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE 
COMMITTEE 1953 


General Chairmen — PRESGRAVE, 
Vice President, J. D. Woods & Gor- 
don, Ltd., Toronto, Canada 
Freperick W. Hornsrucn, Jr., Chief 
ao, Rath & Strong, Inc., Boston, 

ass. 


Members—Paut J. MacCutcHEon, Chief 
Industrial Engineer, The Nestle Com- 
pany, Inc., Fulton, N. Y. 

LawreENce L. ParrisH, Head, Depart- 
ment of Industrial Administration, Uni- 
versity of Connecticut, Storrs, Conn. 
Harotp Encstrom, Manager, Indus- 
trial Engineering Division, Sylvania 
Electric Products, New York 

Hucu A. Bocre, Supervisor, Manage- 
ment Consulting Section, E. I. du Pont 


oe & Co., Inc., Wilmington, 
el. 

Henry A. Cozzens, Jr., Adjunct Pro- 
fessor, New York University 

M. Dersy, Manager, Manage- 
ment Education, Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company, New York, N. Y 


est to management men will be featured, 
The SAM rating films will again be 
shown continuously in Parlors A and BR 
on the mezzanine floor near the Grand 
Ballroom. Having been adopted by ap. 
proximately 200 leading industrial firms 
in this country and abroad for training 
in the measuring of “A Fair Days Work,” 
these films will be of help in solving 
some of your own training and produc. 
tion problems. 


This year’s Conference promises to 
live up to the high standards estab. 
lished in preceding years. Not only will 
it serve as a concentrated “refresher 
course” for experienced men, but it will 
also stretch imaginations and impart 
flexibility to brains which may have be- 
come a bit “muscle bound” by the con- 
tinued exposure to the same environ- 
ment, people, ideas, techniques and 
methods. For relative beginners in man- 
agement, the presentation of new ideas, 
the rethinking of basic principles, and 
the contacts with the group of speakers 
and participants in the Conference will 
be a stimulating experience. 


In these days of global competition 
between economic systems, SAM is 
proud to be able to participate in help- 
ing to increase the effectiveness of a 
group whose contribution to the func- 
tioning of our system is so significent. 


VISITORS WELCOME 


All sessions will be open to members - 


and non-members. Members are _ re- 
quested.to place information concerning 
this Conference in the hands of other 
executives and officers of their com- 
panies and to invite them to attend. 
Admission to all events is by ticket 
only. 


Special arrangements will be made 
for the Ladies attending the Conference 
in Rooms 111 and 112. There will be 
a receptionist present. Flowers will be 
furnished and other provisions made 
for the enjoyment and comfort of the 
Ladies. Members of the New York 
Chapter of SAM will act as hosts to 
those attending this Conference. 
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Time Study and Methods For Lower Total Costs 


Thursday Morning, April 16th 


MODERN PLANT TECHNOLOGY—The Industrial Engineering 
Story behind new plants. 


PRODUCTION PLANNING AND LAYOUT 


H. G. FROMM, Production manager, Johnson & Johnson, New Bruns- 
wick, N. J. 


METHODS AND MEASUREMENT 
ROBERT LEVIN, Production Engineer, United Mills Corp., Mt. Gilead, 
N.C. 


INCENTIVE MANAGEMENT 


CuarLes G. HERBRUCK, Assistant to the Secretary, The Lincoln Electric 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Thursday Luncheon 


CANADA’S PROSPERITY AND THE UNITED STATES 


M. W. MACKENZIE, Executive Vice-President, Canadian Chemical & 
Cellulose Company, Lid., Montreal, Quebec. 


Thursday Afternoon 
SOUND SOLUTIONS TO PRACTICAL PROBLEMS 


HOW FAR SHOULD INCENTIVES BE APPLIED? 


W. W. Taytor, Supervisor, Time Study Department, Cincinnati Mill- 
ing Machine Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


HOW TO REDUCE TIME STUDY GRIEVANCES 


JosepH G. GILLAND, Manager, Cost Estimating Department, Packard 
Motor Car Co., Detroit, Mich. 


HOW TO CONTROL PRODUCTION COSTS 
Put CARROLL, Professional Engineer, Maplewood, N. J. 


Friday Morning, April 17th 
RECENT RESEARCH 


NEW TECHNIQUES IN PRODUCTIVITY MEASUREMENT 


WILLIAM LANGENBERG, Manager, Cost Division, Johnson & Johnson, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


FATIGUE — MEASURING AND REDUCING IT 


L. A. Brouna, M.D., Dr. of Science, Physiologist, Haskell Laboratory 
for Industrial Toxicology, E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wil- 
mington, Del. 


CONTRIBUTIONS OF EXPERIMENTAL PSYCHOLOGY 
TO MACHINE DESIGN 


Dr. ALPHONSE CHAPANIS, Director, Psychological Laboratory, Institute 
for Cooperative Research, The Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


Friday Luncheon 


HORIZONS FOR INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


Harobp F. Vice President, Consultation Services 
Division, General Electric Company, New York, ss 


Friday Afternoon 
PROGRESS IN WORK MEASUREMENT 


BASIC MOTION TIME STUDY 

ge a BAILEY, Vice President, J. D. Woods & Gordon, Inc., New 
ork, N. 

METHODS — TIME MEASUREMENT 

Anorews M. LANG, Executive Secretary, MTM Association For Stand- 

ards & Research, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

WORK-FACTOR 


agai DYER, Business Manager, The Work-Factor Company, Cleveland, 
io. 


Thursday Dinner 


MANAGING FOR MORE 


LAWRENCE A. APPLEY, President, 


New York, N. 


American Management Association, 


¢ Practical Techniques 


¢ Improved Methods 


The Eighth Annual Time Study and Methods Conference 


April 16th and 17th, 1953 


Latest Research 
Street City Zone State 
Enclosed find my check covering... reservations as indicated: 


April 16, 17, 1953 


*PROCEEDINGS FREE FOR FULL CONFERENCE REGISTRATIONS 


Memb 
HOTEL STATLER NEW YORK 
CHECK ASME Member 
*(] FULL CONFERENCE, Luncheons, Dinner |... $25.00 $33.00 
(J Thursday and Friday Sessions, excluding meals ..............cccccecceees 12.00 18.00 
REGISTER [] Thursday or C] Friday Sessions, excluding meals .................... 7.00 10.00 
(] Thursday Morning or [] Thursday Afternoon, excluding meals 5.00 4.00 
(] Friday Morning or L] Friday Afternoon, excluding meals 5.00 6.00 


=> 
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Friday Luncheon 
(] Thursday Dinner 
Make Checks Payable to: 

SOCIETY FOR ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT, 411 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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MOTION STUDY 


Studies in Relationships of Therbligs 


By GERALD NADLER, Ph.D and J. WRAY WILKES 


An experimental approach to a basic problem leads 


ANAGEMENT CONTINUALLY faces the 
problem of improving systems, 
methods and procedures. The scientific 
approach to this problem requires re- 
ducing the problem to its smallest pos- 
sible terms. Obviously, it is not always 
possible to reduce such problems to as 
small a unit as can the industrial engi- 
neer in motion study of production and 
clerical operations. Nevertheless man- 
agement, in attacking these problems, 
can benefit from the industrial engi- 
neering approach. 

In analyzing work the industrial engi- 
neer uses a small unit called therbligs. 
Therbligs are a qualitative breakdown 
of work such as an atom is a qualitative 
unit of matter. When using therbligs, 
the industrial engineer has always asked 
two questions: (1) when designing 
methods, what is to be done with a cer- 
tain therblig when used under different 
conditions? In other words, what is the 
relationship among the therbligs or 
other small problem units when they 
are put together in various ways?; (2) 
would it be possible to assign a time 
value to each therblig which could be 
used to arrive at a production standard 
for the job? The latter question has 
been supposedly answered by the ad- 
vent of predetermined motion time sys- 
tems. The industrial engineer will again 
ask how this can be done if the rela- 
tionships of therbligs are not known? 
This series of experiments was particu- 
larly designed to answer the questions 
of relationships of therbligs. 

In the first experiment a series of 
therbligs was set up. This series con- 
sisted of a transport empty from the 
micro-switch to the selector switch knob, 
grasp the knob, turn the knob 30°, re- 
lease load of the knob, transport empty 
to the micro-switch, and contact grasp 


to significant conclusions. 


the micro-switch. This series of therb- 
ligs was performed on a work surface 
inclined at 45°. The selector switch 
knob was located a distance of 18 inches 
along the surface from the front edge 
of the surface (nearest the subject’s 
position). (See Figure 1). A micro- 
switch was mounted on the front edge 
of the surface so that the two switches 
were on a line passing through the 
center of the operator’s body-position 
and perpendicular to the front edge of 
the work surface. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


The problem was one of learning 
what would happen to the times for 
each of the individual therbligs as the 
mechanical procedure for one therblig 
was changed. In order to do this, three 
types of selector switches were used to 
provide electrical contacts at the be- 
ginning and ending of the turning of 
the knob. Each switch was turned clock- 


wise through an angle of 30° at each 
turning. 


Switch I was of the mechanical-stop 
type which could be turned through the 
desired angle of 30° and no farther. A 
remote control system was provided to 
return the switch to the “ready” posi- 
tion between cycles. 


Switch II was the “click” type which 
gave a certain amount of feel to the 
position change. A slight clicking sound 
accompanied each turn of 30° so that 
the subject could both feel and slightly 
hear the switch turn into place. 


Switch III was a free turning switch 
with electrical contacts spaced at 30° 
but with no stops of any kind at the 
contact points. It was controlled visu- 
ally. The subject was required to line 
up a mark on a dial of three inches 
radius with a mark on the work surface. 


The distance between the micro- 
switch on which the hand rested be- 
tween cycles and the knob for turning 
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HIGHLIGHTS ON THE AUTHORS 


Dr. Gerald Nadler is Associate Professor of Industrial Engineering, Washington 
University, St. Louis, Mo. Prior to this, he taught at Purdue University. In addi- 
tion to teaching, Dr. Nadler has extensive experience in industry. Active in SAM, 
he is c member of ASME, the American Society for Engineering Education and 
Sigma Xi. In the past, Dr. Nadler has written for ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 
and other industrial publications. Mr. J. Wray Wilkes holds a BS degree in 
Mechanical Engineering, Southern Methodist University, 1944; MS in Industrial 
Engineering, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 1951. Since 1950, Mr. Wilkes 
has been instructor of Industrial Engineering, Washington University. 


the rotary selector switch was constant 
for all three switches. Knobs identical 
in size and shape were used for the 
turning of switches. All three selector 
switches were adjusted to require ap- 
proximately the same amount of torque 
for turning. 

Each subject was seated on a back- 
rest stool 2734 inches high with his 
back against the back-rest. The stool 
was so placed that when the subject ex- 
tended his right arm over the knob with 
fingers out-stretched, his fingertips 
reached between three and six inches 
past the center of the knob. 


The height of the micro-switch at the 
front of the panel was 3734 inches 
above the floor. A recording kymograph 
was used to record elapsed time of each 
portion of each cycle of movement of 
the hand. A stimulus signal was pro- 
vided in the form of a buzzer which 
could be actuated from behind the sur- 
face or from the kymograph location. 


PROCEDURE 


Six subjects were used in the testing 
procedure. They were senior men stu- 
dents selected at random from the In- 
dustrial Engineering Department at 
Washington University. All were in- 
structed to move at their fastest pace 
during each cycle. The fastest pace was 
selected as the speed to use for each 
subject because it is the easiest to stand- 
ardize among subjects for the various 
selector switches used. 


The stimulus buzzer was used to 
initiate each cycle. In order to prevent 
anticipation by the subject of the start 
of the cycle, the time from the end of 
one cycle to the start of the next was 
varied at random. 


Each subject was given 20 cycles of 
training for each of the three switches 
followed by a five-minute rest period 
before the final runs were made from 
which the measurements were taken. 
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Six recorded runs were made for each 
subject with a typical order of opera- 
rest; recorded—III, II, I; rest; re- 
corded—lI, II, Ill. This sequence bal- 
anced any learning effect which might 
have affected the results. 


Nine or more cycles from each run 
were recorded on the kymograph tape. 
In measuring cycles on the tape, the 
first cycle was discarded and the next 
eight were used. The time unit is 
1/15,000 of a minute. 

The cycles were analyzed and the 
following measurable parts were ob- 
tained: 


(1) Reaction time—the interval of 
time from start of stimulus signal to 
release of micro-switch by the hand. 

(2) Transport empty up plus grasp 
(TEu + G) time—interval from re- 


lease of micro-switch to start of turn- 
ing of selector switch by the hand. 

(3) Turning time—time for turning 
the selector switch 30°. 

(4) Release load plus transport emp- 
ty down (RL + TEd) time—interval 
between end of turning of selector 
switch and depression of the micro- 
switch by the hand. ; 

(5) Total time—interval from start 
of stimulus signal to depression of mi- 
cro-switch after turning selector switch, 

(6) Total time minus reaction time 
—interval from release of micro-switch 
before turning selector switch to depres- 
sion of micro-switch after turning. 

(7) Approximate-at-switch time—in- 
terval from just before grasp to after 
release load of knob as indicated by the 
electric eye. 

(8) Transport empty up plus trans- 
port empty down (TEu + TEd) time 
—the two movement times combined, 
arrived at by subtraction. 

(9) Grasp plus release load (G + 
RL) time—obtained by subtraction. 


Analysis of variance? was used to 
find the level of significance of differ- 
ences for the three switches used. An F 
ratio is obtained by following the 
standard calculational procedure for 
analysis of variance for three compo- 
nents. The computed F value is used 
with a table* which gives the maximum 


RESULTS 
(in 1/15,000 of a minute) 
Switch Switch Switch F 
II Ill 
1. Reaction Time 56.3 $5.7 59.7 15 
2. TEu + G Time 60.0 67.8 82.0 21.3 
3. Turning Time 4.6 8.4 31.8 51.3 
4. RL + TEd 81.5 82.8 170.1 46.8 
5. Total Time 202.3 214.7 343.6 93.0 
6. Total Time Minus 
Reaction Time 146.0 159.0 283.9 105.2 
7. Approximate-At-Switch Time 40.2 51.2 156.6 74.9 
8. TEu + TEd 105.8 107.8 127.3 3.5 
9. G + RL Time 35.6 44.5 124.8 36.4 
F for 1% level of confidence 7.56 
F for 5% level of confidence 4.10 
TABLE 1. 
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F value which could be expected five 
times in 100 or one time in 100 on the 
basis of chance fluctuation when there 
is no true difference among the vari- 
ables tested. By assuming no true dif- 
ference and comparing the computed 
value of F with tabulated values of F, 
the level of significance of difference 
for the experimental results is obtained. 

Thus, a value of F from experimental 
data which is greater than the corres- 
ponding F from the table for chance 
fluctuation of one in 100 indicates that 
the probability of chance causing the 
differences is less than 1 in 100, or 
below the 1% level of confidence. 
RESULTS 

The measured times show that there 
are distinct differences in the times 
for each portion of the activity cycle 
for the different work conditions. The 
F test applied to the data for each part 
of the cycle for each selector switch 
shows that the obtained differences were 
highly significant, for all measured 
parts of the cycle except reaction time. 
The values of reaction time may be 
regarded as independent of the motion 
cycle which follows in each case. 

Table I gives the values of average 
time for the six subjects for each part 
of the activity cycle for the three 
switches with the F values for each 
part. Figure 2 is a graphical presenta- 
tion of these results. 

These results indicate: (1) the sepa- 
ration of activity into therbligs to ob- 
tain independent time values for each 
therblig does not appear to be war- 
ranted. This appears to be true even if 
an attempt is made to define carefully 
the context activity; (2) a change in 
work conditions in one therblig in a 
sequence of therbligs will significantly 
affect the time of the total sequence; 
(3) a change in work conditions in one 
therblig in a sequence of therbligs will 
significantly affect the time of the sur- 
rounding therbligs. 

The conclusions are based primarily 
on item 2, TEu + G time, and item 8, 
TEu + TEd time, shown in Table I. 
These particular motion times, from all 
indications of design of experiment and 
previous conclusions of therblig rela- 
tionships should have remained inden- 
tical in all three cases. The therbligs 
transport empty plus grasp were iden- 
tical in all qualitative descriptive re- 
spects. It is difficult to explain why 
these time differences in this motion 
occurred, but it is more important to 


FIGURE 2—Curves of Activity Time. 
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notice that they do occur. Some conclu- 
sions follow: 


(1) We must be careful in designing 
methods to watch the relationship of 
therbligs. Tentatively, it might be said 
that if therblig A takes a longer time, 
then the surrounding therbligs tend to 
increase their time from what they would 
be when placed in relation to a short- 
ened therblig A. Obviously, this very 
general statement is good only for com- 
parison purposes. When trying to dis- 
cern between different methods for the 
same job, this statement is a very gen- 
eral qualitative rule; we cannot place 
any quantitative criteria in the rule. 

(2) The attempts at determining a 
universal time value for individual 


therbligs as done by predetermined 
motion time systems does not seem to be 
warranted. The collection of data for 
an individual motion such as item 2 
would include all of the errors men- 
tioned above. In the same way, the ap- 
plication of the collected data could 
not be accurate because the analyst 
could not determine what effect the 
particular job conditions would have 
on an individual therblig. * 


Mundel, M. E., McFarland, C. W., Nadler, G., 
Margolin, L., “‘The Determination of Basic De 
sign Data for Control Type, Location and Ar- 
rangement: Selector Switches,” Unpublished 
Report, Motion and Time Study Laboratory, 
Purdue University, Special Devices Center, 
Office of Naval Research, 1948. 

Lindquist, E. F., “Statistical Analysis in Edu- 
cational Research,” Houghton-Mifflin, New York, 
1940, Chapter 5. 

3 Ibid, p. 62. 
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NMC 


EDITOR’S NOTE: NMC International 
News, written by the Staff of the Na- 
tional Management Council, is a regular 
feature of ADVANCED MANAGE. 
MENT. 

The Society for the Advancement of 
management is a charter member of 
NMC, a non-profit, non-political organi- 
zation founded in 1933 by the leading 
societies and associations interested in 
the promotion of the science and art of 
management. NMC represents the United 
States in the International Committee 
for Scientific Management (CIOS), a 
coordinating, cooperative society, com- 
posed of like associations in 20 other 
countries. 


iat STRENGTH among free 
countries of the world is good de- 
fense against the spread of communism. 
On the other hand, where there is hun- 
ger, poverty and disease, there is fertile 
ground for the growth of communism. 
The United States has through its 
own effort reached a standard of living 
undreamed of in any other area of the 
world. This standard of living can hard- 
ly be maintained if our Government 
must ever increase its expenditures for 
defense against forces outside our do- 
main. It is a historical fact that pros- 
perous countries in the past have failed 
when their people have permitted com- 
placency to enter their daily lives, when 
they have failed to recognize the pres- 
sure of outside influences which were 
hostile to their way of life. This can 
happen to us and we must be forever 
vigilant. We cannot prosper surrounded 
by communistic controlled countries. 
What then can management do to 
decrease these outside pressures? We 
have through trial and error created 
and developed management methods in 
this country that have permitted free 
enterprise to flourish. Management here 
has recognized the dignity of man. Free 
opportunity for all has been fostered 
by our management. These attitudes are 
the best defense against world com- 
munism. They have not been recognized 
as fully by management in other na- 
tions. We must, through the free ex- 
change of methods and attitudes we 
have found successful, assist manage- 
ment in other areas of the free world 
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to strengthen their economies by help- 
ing them to understand what has made 
us great. 

It is not a one-way street. There is 
much that we can learn from this free 
exchange from management overseas. 
They, through the years, have conceived 
methods yet untried in this country 
which can be adopted by us with suc- 
cess. For American management to as- 
sist others is not entirely philanthropic 
in concept. Americans must be con- 
cerned with the living levels in other 
nations of the world. This concern is 
based on humanitarian reasons, but 
there are practical reasons as well. By 
such assistance we can deepen the mar- 
kets for the products of our factories 
and farms. When people have a higher 
standard of living, their needs continue 
to expand. 


AN INTERDEPENDANCE 


Peoples of other countries provide 
an important share of our markets al- 
ready. In turn, we depend on those 
countries, for many things we do not 
produce, or of which we do not produce 
enough. By buying these products 
abroad we enable the exporting nations 
to buy our products. From many nations 
come such raw materials as bauxite, 
asbestos, chromite, copper, nickel, tung- 
sten, and manganese—all are essential 
to our production. If these nations do 
not maintain a friendly attitude toward 
us and these supplies fall into enemy 
hands, we will suffer. 

With the constant endeavor to raise 
standards of living, industry is becom- 
ing increasingly complex. The far 
corners of the earth must be combed 
constantly for raw materials; there is 
scarcely any branch of industry that is 
not dependent upon others, and few 
countries indeed can produce all the 
goods necessary to satisfy national de- 
mands. In free enterprise states there 
is competition to meet within each 
branch of industry, as well as among 
the various branches, while in the con- 
trolled economy areas, the state itself 
frequently intervenes in the flow of 
international trade. 

In view of these many complexities 
it is no wonder that industry throughout 
the world is concerned with, and devot- 
ing considerable time to, the education 
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of persons who show promise of be- 
coming managers and leaders. While it 
is recognized that theoretical study 
alone cannot supplant experience in the 
training of industrial managers, there 
is a wide-spread conviction that the 
general ability to manage can be ac- 
celerated by formal and systematic edu- 
cation. 

The National Management Council in 
cooperation with like national commit- 
tees in other free nations of the world, 
which form the International Commit- 
tee for Scientific Management, recog- 
nizes this need for education in man- 
agement. The NMC has sponsored con- 
ferences on education for management 
in areas outside of the United States. 
This work will be continued and ex- 
panded. It has already borne fruit. In 
Turin, Italy, a school is being estab- 
lished for the teaching of scientific man- 
agement techniques. This school is being 
financed by private funds, furnished by 
Italian industry for the training of fu- 
ture managers. 

American management must find 
every avenue at its command to assist 
their counterparts throughout the free 
world to strengthen the free economy 
against hunger and want by better man- 
agement. The strongest possible defense 
against communism is a better living 
standard for the peoples of the world 
by better management of manpower 
and materials. This method is much 
less costly than arms and men to fight 
our common enemy on the field of bat- 
tle. Through this cooperation much can 
be accomplished to bring peace to the 
world and to remove ourselves from 
the yoke of taxation made necessary 
by present defense needs. * 


REPRINTS 


of the most talked about 
past and current articles 
from 
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Confidentially: 


ARE YOUR 
EMPLOYEE RELATIONS 
SHOWING? 


Lest we forget... 


Progressive management knows that an 
employee puts more into his job when a 
company shows its interest in him or her. 


In other words... 


"You can pay your employees for put- 
ting in so much time for so much money. 
BUT you cannot buy the vital use of that 
time. You cannot buy application, co- 
operation, and loyalty. . . . These stem 
from within, and are generated inside 
your employees by your company's ac- 
tions and communications." 


WANT A FREE TEMPER SAVER? 


FREE! — Your introductory ticket to 
better and more productive employee 
relations— 


Simply check any or all of the sample 
friction eliminator and production boost- 
er booklets below—We will send you a 
FREE SAMPLE—No obligation— 


These booklets are now being used by 
thousands of companies to increase em- 
ployee efficiency and to cut down those 
work frictions that cost money and in- 
crease work and human relations prob- 
lems— 


CHECK AND MAIL THIS CERTIFICATE 
FOR FREE SAMPLES 


Please fill out complete information. 


NATIONAL FOREMEN'S INSTITUTE, Inc. 
New London, Connecticut 


Please send free samples as checked. 


1. Office Workers’ Manual 
2. (1 Thank You! 

3. (1) Getting Along With People 1 
4. [1 The New Social Security Act 
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The Management Bookshelf 


The Quest Of The One Best Way, 
by GILBRETH, pub- 
lished by The Society of Women En- 
gineers, 2854 Fairfield Avenue, Bridge- 
port, Conn., 1952. 


People throughout the country, in- 
deed throughout the world, who have 
a management bookshelf, will have on 
it some of the technical writings of 
Frank and/or Lillian Gilbreth. Others 
who have laughed over the popular 
legends of the Gilbreth family (“Cheap- 
er By The Dozen” and “Belles On Their 
Toes”) in book and film by two of the 
dozen, will find it a joy to add to their 
bookshelf “The Quest Of The One Best 
Way.” by Lillian M. Gilbreth. 


This 64-page volume is subtitled, “A 
Sketch of The Life of Frank Bunker 
Gilbreth.” No matter how hard the au- 
thor, in her characteristic way. attempts 
to keep herself out of the picture, her 
book will remain a classic record of 
that famous man-and-wife Engineer 
Team. 


First published by The Society of 
Industrial Engineers soon after 1924, 
the book is now reprinted by The So- 
ciety of Women Engineers who have 
been helped in this worthy project by 
Mr. John L. Schwab and Mr. Gray L. 
Carpenter because all of them believe, 
as do many others, that here is a book 
that should not be out of print. 


In “Cheaper By The Dozen,” you will 
recall how when all the family in the 
now famous Pierce Arrow would cross 
a bridge, father would point out to 
them the achitecture and engineering 
while mother quietly called their atten- 
tion to some man or men working on 
it. There can be glimpsed some of the 
spirit that has gone into this book and 
that has immortalized the name Gilbreth 
as their methods and philosophy have 
gone into all parts of the world and 
into every part of man’s daily work, 
whether it is in factories, offices, de- 
partment stores, hospitals, the Armed 
Services, kitchens, rehabilitation, child 
care—the list never ends. 

“In laying out his life’s plan, Frank 
had decided among other things that in 
all likelihood he would not marry. He 
knew that he had set himself a difficult 
goal and felt that he would be loath 
to ask any girl to share his problems 


and to work as hard as he knew it would 
be necessary to work in order to attain 
the things that he desired. . . . However, 
he changed his mind, as even Quest 
Makers do. . . .” 

This inside story goes on to tell how 
they worked together; how, as the Doz. 
en came along and became part of The 
Quest, their mother worked her first 
engineering degrees; how she persuaded 
Frank to set down the first records of 
his experience; how they made records 
of their joint experiences; how “Frank’s 
passion for finding differences” and 
hers “for finding likenesses” led to con- 
tinuing creative experiment and achieve. 
ment; how Motion Study was started 
and developed and the Gilbreth Cost 
Reducing System became part of their 
spirited Quest of “the One Best Way of 
setting forth what they believed to be 
the underlying principles of effective- 
ness in work... .” 

Here is a vital chapter in the history 
of Scientific Management—the Gil- 
breths’ association with Taylor, Gantt 
and other leaders and pioneers; how 
the term Scientific Management was 
coined; their thoughtful and fateful de- 
cision to “go it alone” when flattering 
offers came to father their projects; to 
leave the field of construction for “the 
new profession of management engi- 
neering” in which, with prophetic vi- 
sion, they at once saw the fundamental 
importance of education and _ psychol- 
ogy; their original “one best way” 
laboratories in their clients’ plants, in 
their own home; their summer School 
of Scientific Management which well 
might have been the precursor of many 
since; the war work in which they de- 
veloped their history-making “new tech- 
nic of motion pictures as a teaching 
device. . . .” 

It was the war work with its heavy 
demands that proved too much for one 
of the Quest Makers. The book ends with 
the lines, “The Quest goes on.” All the 
world knows how it has been carried 
on by Frank’s partner for the last 30 
years and that it still goes on. 


Peart F. CLark 
2 Fifth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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Principles Of Human Relations, by 
Norman R. F. Mater, published by 
John Wiley & Sons, New York, N. Y., 
1952. 474 pages. 


Group decision is the basic theme of 
“Principles of Human Relations.” The 
author is a professional psychologist 
who has written this volume to intro- 
duce the reader to improved ways of 
dealing with the human element in the 
organization. Dr. Maier is convinced 
that the methods he proposes for the 
overcoming of communication barriers 
and the handling of people “construc- 
tively” constitute a guide or blueprint 
for progressive management of the fu- 
ture. Broadly speaking, the author is 
an advocate of the currently popular 
“sroup dynamics” approach to the so- 
lution of problems in human relations. 


The content of “Principles of Human 
Relations” consists of a presentation of 
basic principles and methodology inter- 
mingled with case studies designed to 
illustrate the application of the pro- 
cedure. 


One day, doubtless, a voluminous 
study of intellectual fashions in the so- 
cial sciences will be written. Such a 
study would no doubt note the period 
when the mystic incantation of the so- 
ciologist was, “Hurrah for Group Dy- 
namics—The More We Agree, The 
Happier We Shall Be.” 


If our investigator is of a cynical 
turn of mind, he may be moved to point 
out that as time moves on the social 
scientists leap from intellectual limb 
to intellectual limb, abandoning each as 
it threatens to break beneath, in a fran- 
tic search for final security of view. 


A current intellectual fad is commu- 
nication and what to do about it. Let 
me hasten to say that no one in his 
right mind questions the importance of 
communication. It is well today that we 
should emphasize the necessity for im- 
provement of ways for transferring 
ideas from mind to mind and the stimu- 
lation of positive response. This does 
not mean, however, that improved meth- 
ods of communication or “new” tech- 
niques of persuasion constitute the sole 
key to the problems of the social order. 
There is doubt that any single device, 
such as group dynamics, constitutes a 
cure-all for our organizational short- 
comings. The theory of group dynamics 
seems to fail to give adequate con- 
sideration to at least one very important 
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point which may be put in the form 
of a question. Is a group solution of 
some problem, characteristically near 
the median or mode of group opinion, 
necessarily the “right” answer or even 
a workable one? 

From the management point of view, 
it must be remembered that timely ac- 
tion as well as-wise action is an abso- 
lute requisite in important issues. No 
intelligent management man denies the 
value of cooperative effort or assumes 
that the group leader should arrogate 
to himself the making of all decisions. 
On the other hand, it should be remem- 
bered that most adages are half-truths, 
at best, including the saying that “two 
heads are better than one.” The proper 
answer to the assertion that “Group 
thinking may be regarded as superior 
to that of an individual, since the think- 
ing of a number of individuals is 
pooled,” (p. 301), is that “It all de- 
pends.” This is explicitly admitted by 
the author of “Principles of Human Re- 
lations (p. 302). 


Even if these criticisms of the group 


dynamics approach appear valid to the 
reader, it should not be thought that 
Dr. Maier’s work represents nothing of 
use to the student or practitioner of 
management. To anyone with experience 
in administration, much of the material 
dealing with democratic supervision 
will serve as refreshment and warning. 
For those who have heard of current 
issues in the area of communication 
but are not familiar with them, much 
food for thought will be found. For 
such readers, Chapters 2, 3 and 4 may 
be of particular interest, as presenting 
the essence of the group dynamics ap- 
proach. Unfortunately, the sort of per- 
sonality who could profit most by in- 
corporation of something of the posi- 
tive approach advocated in this book 
into his practice is perhaps the least 
likely individual to ever read “Princi- 
ples of Human Relations.” 


Ronatp B. SHUMAN 

Research Professor of Management 
University of Oklahoma 

Norman, Okla. 


nology, Potsdam, New York. 


A NEW BOOK OFFERING e ec « « 
“The Quest Of The One Best Way” 


By 


DR. LILLIAN M. GILBRETH 


The real-life story of Frank B. Gilbreth . . . the management scien- 
tist... his methods... his search .. . his hopes and dreams... 
written by the only person who could write it. 


Proudly published by the 
SOCIETY OF WOMEN ENGINEERS» 
“An inspiring book for young and old . . . for those already in positions of manage- 


ment leadership .. . for all sufficiently young in spirit to be interested in ‘quests.’” 
—LOWELL W. HERRON, Dean, Business Administration, Clarkston College of Tech- 


: i 
1 
1 Please send me .....ssssssssssssssseee copies of “The Quest of the One Best Way” by : 
; Lillian M. Gilbreth. Deluxe edition, $2.00, plus postage. : 
Check Enclosed (Make all checks | 
; payable to: Society of Women Engineers, 2854 Fairfield Avenue, Bridgeport : 
5, Conn.) ' 
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Executive Personnel Development 
By JAMES C. WORTHY 
(Continued from page 8) 


be too strongly emphasized. However, 
this necessitates adequate and careful 
selection at the outset. All of our 
Reserve Group members are hand- 
picked with considerable care, and 
frequently evaluated and appraised. 


“Sixth: Our executives are judged, 
not only on their technical ability, 
but on how well-rounded their per- 
sonalities are, how mature they are 
and how capable they will be in deal- 
ing with a variety of business and 
social situations. We judge them on 
the basis of character, maturity, work 
habits, initiative and imagination— 
as well as on their technical knowl- 
edge and understanding of their jobs 
and the organization. 


“Seventh: Throughout this process, 
the personnel department plays an 
active role. It is our job to know 
people and to know them well. To 
this end, we observe our executives 
and Reserve Group personnel in a 
variety of situations and from many 
diverse points of view. We use our 
psychological tests. We observe them 
through our organization surveys. We 
have them evaluated by their su- 
periors. More than this, we get to 
know them personally, and we talk 
about them frequently with their su- 
periors and others who know them 
and their work. As a matter of fact, 
a man in Sears is talked about and 
thought about throughout his career. 
This applies from the lowest to the 
highest levels of the organization. He 
is never out of sight or out of mind. 


“Eighth: We’re not afraid to discuss 
with a man his abilities and disabili- 
ties. We’re not afraid to talk to him 
because we have a fundamental con- 
fidence in his ability to adapt him- 
self and learn if given the opportuni- 
ty. In this kind of atmosphere, it is 
surprising what a man can take and 
what he can do if given half a chance. 
We have seen men grow at Sears. 
We've seen them come in without too 
much knowledge of the world and 
what it’s all about. And we’ve seen 
this happen to young men without 
higher education and without “prop- 
er” background. 


“Ninth: In all our discussion about 
executive development at Sears, the 
continued growth and expansion of 
the company has been implied if not 
explicitly stated. You cannot have a 
dynamic and vital executive develop- 
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ment program unless your organiza- 
tion offers real opportunities. To this 
end, Sears retires its executives at 
age 60, solely to create vacancies at 
the top and accelerate movement 
within the organization. More impor- 
tant than this is the fact that Sears 
has continued to spend large sums in 
programs of expansion, both here 
and abroad. One of the fundamental 
reasons for this expansion has been 
to provide continuing opportunities 
for capable, ambitious young men. I 
believe very deeply and very sincere- 
ly that this should be one of the 
primary objectives of American busi- 
ness, for it implies not only confi- 
dence in our economy and nation, but 
confidence in people. 


“Tenth: Finally I cannot emphasize 
too strongly the importance of per- 
sonal courage on the part of top- 
management. It is very easy, for 
purely business and security reasons, 
to subvert any one or all of the fore- 
going principles for immediate gains. 
Often, even in the best organizations, 
you have to fight for principles. You 
have to be willing to lay aside your 
own personal interests of the moment 
for the long-range advantage to the 
individual employee, the organization, 
and the society. 

“These are some of the principles 
which have evolved thus far from our 
experience with executive develop- 
ment. We are proud of our program 
because it has worked exceedingly 
well for us in meeting the executive 
requirements of our company through 
a long period of expansion an 
through a major world war. We are 
also proud of this program because 
it has given many individuals an op- 
portunity to move into positions of 
leadership and responsibility which 
might not otherwise have been open 
to them.” 


SMALL BUSINESS OUTLOOK 


There is one final point I want to 
make—that this business of executive 
development is not something just for 
the big fellows like Sears, U.S. Steel 
and so on. People in medium-sized and 
smaller companies cannot afford to say 
to themselves, “In my little business, 
this is something I don’t have to worry 
about. I know all my people and I 
know what they can do. They know me 
and they know what they can expect. 
Anyhow, I couldn’t go into such an 
elaborate program. I’ll look for my fu- 


ture executives and for my successor 
when the time comes that I need them.” 

Actually, it’s not only not true that 
the small business does not need to give 
attention to executive development; 
what is really true is that it is big busi- 
ness that can afford to let things slide 
for quite a while, whereas small busi- 
ness cannot survive incompetent leader. 
ship for more than a very short time, 
In the large organization, there will 
nearly always be quite a number of 
really capable people—simply by the 
law of averages. Furthermore, a large 
organization can run quite a distance 
on momentum and memory alone. A 
small organization has only a small 
number of people from whom to choose, 
If they aren’t equal to the job, the busi- 
ness itself won't last long. In other 
words, the law of averages is against 
there being adequate leadership candi- 
dates in the small organization unless 
it does something about finding and 
developing them. 

You may say, “What does a man 
from Sears, Roebuck know about small 
business?” The fact is, we probably 
know more about small business than a 
lot of small businessmen themselves. 
We deal with over 7,500 suppliers, the 
great majority of whom are small— 
sometimes very small businesses. We 
depend on them on their ability to pro- 
duce, on their integrity, their quality 
consciousness, their engineering, their 
technical know-how. So we must get to 
know them inside out. One thing we 
see every day is the overwhelming im- 
portance of the succession problem in 


small business and the poor shape it’s 


in, in so many companies. We have 
seen successful small company after 
successful small company go downhill 
because there was no one there to take 


over from the old man who had built 


the business. 

Nor is this our experience alone. Mr. 
Burleigh B. Gardner, Executive Direc- 
tor of Social Research, Inc.—one of 
the outstanding students of this problem 
—recently completed a study of why 
small businesses fail. He found that in 
a great many cases failure was due pri- 
marily to inability to find adequate suc- 
cessors—to the incompetence of the 
people who took over from the founder 
—in a word, to lack of preparation 
for tomorrow’s management. The same 
conclusion has been reached by other 
students of the problem, including the 
Brookings Institution. 
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Certainly, the small business will not 
have to apply the elaborate techniques 
we in Sears have had to develop to meet 
the needs of a large, nation-wide or- 
ganization. It will have to develop a 
rational and systematic approach, and 
in a small business where family influ- 
ence is often very strong this may well 
be more important and more difficult. 
It will have to study its own organiza- 
tion. In fact, the typical small business 
problem is essentially an organization 
problem: the “old man” does every- 
thing himself and doesn’t let anyone 
else learn the business—there are only 
specialists and clerks around him. 


There is need for objective evalua- 
tion—and an equal need for perform- 
ance standards. Certainly there is need 
for principles—again in a small busi- 
ness situation, with its great personal 
pressures of friendship and family, 
principles may well be even more im- 
portant than in the large business, and 
more difficult to stick to. Finally, top- 
management support for an executive 
development program is as essential in 
a small business as in a large one. So 
don’t think that the small business does 
not have the problem because some of 
the techniques I talked about today 
couldn’t be used in a small organiza- 
tion. The job is the same, and usually 
the way to get it done is the same. 


I stress this especially, because I am 
worried by the disregard of executive 
development in so many of the small 
businesses | see and hear about. I be- 
lieve that in this country during the 
last 20 years we have conclusively dis- 
proved the old bogey that the “soulless 
giant corporation” will gobble-up small 
business. We have actually learned how 
these two can live and work together 
as partners, each doing the job he is 
best fitted to do for the advantage of 
both and of the economy. As a result, 
we have a much stronger economy and 
a much stronger society than we would 
have if there were only very large busi- 
nesses or very small businesses. 

A new danger to the survival of small 
business has appeared—its increased 
difficulty in developing people good 
enough, able enough, and ready enough 
to supply tomorrow’s small business 
leaders. I think we in the large corpora- 
tion, under the spur of necessity, have 
developed the principles and the tools 
that small business can adapt to its 
own needs to help solve its own prob- 
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lem. On the willingness and ability of 
small business to use the experience of 
big business and to benefit from its 
mistakes—on the ability of small busi- 


ness to solve its executive manpower 
problem—the social and economic sta- 
bility of the American system will de- 
pend in no small degree. * 


SAM 1953- 54 Slate of Officers 


Tr ACCORDANCE with the By-Laws of 

the Society for Advancement of Man- 
agement, Mr. J. O. P. Hummel, National 
Secretary, announces that the Nominat- 
ing Committee (elected at the Novem- 
ber, 1952 Board of Directors meeting) 
has nominated the following slate of of- 


ficers for the 1953-54 year: 


FOR PRESIDENT: Bruce Payne 


Executive Vice president, SAM 1952- 
53; Treasurer, SAM 1951-52; Treasurer, 
SAM, 1950-51; President, Stamford 
Chapter, 1947-48; member of the So- 
ciety since 1945. Mr. Payne is Presi- 
dent of Bruce Payne & Associates, West- 
port, Conn. He was associated with Dyer 
Engineers, National City Bank of Cleve- 
land and Republic Steel Corporation in 
executive capacities. He is a graduate of 
the University of California and Har- 
vard Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration. Professional memberships 


include AMA, NACA and NMC. 


FOR EXECUTIVE VICE-PRESIDENT: 
George B. Estes 


Assistant Chairman of the SAM Com- 
mittee on Rating of Time Studies; mem- 
ber of SAM Finance Committee; past 
member of Executive Committee; char- 
ter member of Western Mass. and Wor- 
cester Chapters, serving as Chapter 
President and National Director; pres- 
ently National Director of Worcester 
Chapter. Mr. Estes is Chief Industrial 
Engineer, Whitin Machine Works, Whit- 
insville, Mass. He has also held execu- 
tive positions with B. F. Goodrich; 
General Motors; Eastman Kodak; Ford; 
Bacon & Davis; and Johnson & Johnson. 
He is a graduate of Worcester Poly- 
technic Institute. 


FOR SECRETARY: J. B. McNaughton 


Presently member of SAM Finance and 
Rating of Time Study Committees; 
member of National Executive Com- 
mittee, 1951-52; Charter member, Past 
President and Present National Director 


of Columbus, Ohio Chapter. Mr. Me- 
Naughton is Manager, Industrial En- 
gineering Department, Jeffrey Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ohio. He 
has previously held executive positions 
with Line Air Products and the U.S. 
Navy Bureau of Ordnance. He was grad- 
uated from the Naval Academy and 
holds an M.S. from the California Insti- 
tute of Technology. 


FOR TREASURER: John B. Joynt 


SAM member since 1946 and presently 
member of National Chapter Perform- 
ance Award Committee. Mr. Joynt is 
Manager of the Administrative Engi- 
neering Department, American Enka 
Corp., Enka, N. C. He has held posi- 
tions with large manufacturing, bank- 
ing and transportation companies as 
well as government agencies. During 
World War II, he was awarded the 
Legion of Merit for his work on the 
Management Control Staff of General 
Somervell. An author, member of 
NOMA and AMA, he also conducts 
courses regularly at New York Univer- 
sity Graduate School. 

Provision for additional nominations 
and election of officers is made in the 
By-Laws in the following words: “Fol- 
lowing the Spring meeting, at which any 
ten Directors may propose other nomi- 
nees, the Board will by mail ballot elect 
the Society’s officers to serve for one 
year.” 

Members of the Nominating Commit- 
tee were: Leon J. Dunn, Chairman, 
Hartford Chapter; Harold F. Smiddy, 
New York Chapter; Mary Cushing Niles, 
Washington Chapter; Charles Durham, 
St. Louis Chapter; and R. W. Newsom, 
Jr., Greensboro Chapter. * 


MEETINGS OF SAM 
NATIONAL OFFICERS 
— 1953 — 
April 18........ Board of Directors 
May 16........ Executive Committee 
June 27........ Board of Directors 
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International Labor Organization 
By WILLIAM McGRATH 
(Continued from page 12) 


be faithfully representing the senti- 
ments of organized labor and the ad- 
ministration, but they do not reflect the 
philosophy of the majority of the peo- 
ple of our country, the principles of 
our laws or the spirit of our Constitu- 
tion. 


The situation calls for action by the 
Congress whose function as the law- 
making body of the United States is 
threatened by the ILO and the United 
Nations. | am glad to report that such 
action is already under consideration 


and has been spearheaded by Senator 
Bricker of Ohio. 


Senator Bricker has introduced into 
the Senate a proposed constitutional 
amendment, known as S.J. Resolution 
130, designed to plug the “legislation 
by treaty” loophole previously referred 
to. This amendment would forbid the 
ratification of a treaty, the terms of 
which are contrary to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion; remove from the reach of the 
treaty-making power matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States, and prevent nullification 
by treaty of existing Federal and State 
legislation without further action by 
Congress. It would provide immediate 
protection against the possibility of 
turning our country into a Socialistic 
State by the ratification of ILO or other 
United Nations Conventions. 

Once Senator Bricker took the lead 
in recognizing the danger, and propos- 
ing what should be done about it, 59 
other Senators, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, joined with him in supporting 
this constitutional amendment which 
would prevent foreign Socialists from 
making our laws by means of interna- 
tional treaty. 


When Senator Bricker introduced 
Resolution S.J. 130 into the Senate, he 
said: 


“Because of a constitutional loop-hole, 
which I shall discuss, it is possible for 
the sovereignty and independence of the 
United States to be surrendered by treaty. 
There is grave danger that the rights and 
freedoms of the American people, pro- 
tected by the Constitution, can be altered 
or abridged by treaty.” 


I want to point out to you how much 
courage it took for Senator Bricker to 
take the initiative in advocating a pro- 
posal which he knew in-advance would 


bring down on his head the wrath of the 
administration, the Department of State, 
the Department of Labor and the heads 
of organized labor, as well as certain 
other well known elements who are 
willing to sell out America to foreign 
interests. Once the step was taken, how- 
ever, both Democrats and Republicans 
have rallied around him on behalf of 
the preservation of the basic principles 
upon which our country was founded. 

The issue is far broader than the 
ILO. It applies to all activities of all 
agencies of the United Nations and pri- 
marily to the United Nations itself. The 
greatest single threat to our liberties is 
contained in the so-called Covenant on 
Human Rights, so eloquently cham- 
pioned by Eleanor Roosevelt. If the 
Senate were to ratify this Covenant it 
would supersede the Constitution of the 
United States. 

This is the document which its pro- 
ponents say is an “improvement” upon 
the United States Constitution. Let’s 
make a few comparisons. 

Article I of the Bill of Rights of our 
Constitution states: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 

an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 

ing the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press, or 
the right of the people peaceably to as- 


semble, and to petition the government for 
a redress of grievances.” 


There are no “ifs, ands or buts” 
about it. “Congress shall make no law.” 

Now turn to the Covenant on Human 
Rights. As to freedom of religion, Para- 
graph 2 of Article 13 of the Covenant 
on Human Rights says: 


“Freedom to manifest one’s religion or 
beliefs shall be subject only to such lim- 
itations as are pursuant to law.” - 


As to freedom of speech and of press, 
Paragraph 3 of Article 14 of the Cove- 
nant on Human Rights says: 


“The right to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas carries with it spe- 
cial duties and responsibilities and may 
therefore be subject to certain penalities, 
liabilities and restrictions but these shall 
be such only as are provided by law.” 


As to the right to peaceable assembly, 
Article 15 of the Covenant on Human 
Rights says: 

“No restrictions shall be placed on the 


exercise of this right other than those im- 
posed in conformity with the law.” 


Under this interpretation of human 
rights, Hitler’s Germany could have 
ratified this Covenant. So could Russia 


today. This is not a Covenant on Human 
Rights—it is a blueprint for tyranny, 
Senator Bricker is not alone in recog. 
nizing that threat. 


For many years Mr. Frank E. Hol. 
man, attorney of Seattle, Washington, 
and a past President of the American 
Bar Association, and an authority on 
international law, has been pointing out 
the need for action in this respect. In 
a recent statement he said: 


“The Covenant on Human Rights which 
the Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations is now drafting with 
representatives of other countries, includ- 
ing Soviet Russia, in the majority can 
supersede our own Bill of Rights and re. 
place segments of our own Constitution if 
adopted by the United States as a treaty. 
These international proposals threaten 
many of our fundamental freedoms.” 


Mr. Howard L. Barkdull, attorney, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and incumbent Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
said: 


“The new treaties sponsored by the United 
Nations in social, economic and _ political 
fields have threatened to upset the balance 
between state and federal power. The 
American Bar Association is convinced 
that protective clauses in the treaties 
themselves and the inclusion of various 
reservations are insufficient to guard 
against the making of domestic law by 
the treaty method.” 


The House of Delegates mentioned 
in the following statement by Mr. Bark- 
dull is a part of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Mr. Barkdull continues: 


“Our House of Delegates at a meeting 
held in February of the present year rec- 
ommended to the Congress of the United 
States an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution reading as follows: A provision 
of treaty which conflicts with any provi- 
sion of this Constitution shall not be of 
any force or effect. A treaty shall become 
effective as internal law in the United 
States only through legislation by Con- 
gress which it could not enact under its 
delegated powers in the absence of such 
treaty.” 


The situation calls for action directed 
toward government and implemented 
by the Congress, whose very function as 
the law-making body of the United 
States is threatened by the ILO. Here is 
a suggested three point program: 


1. The U.S. government delegates to 
the ILO should not both be “yes- 
men” of organized labor. They 
should represent not just the AFL 
and CIO, but the United States. 
Our government delegation should 
be balanced between workers and 
employers, in accordance with the 
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Backstrand, 


Benge, Eugene J. 
Berlin, Harold R. 
Bogle, Hugh A. 


Breech, E. R. 
Brisley, Chester L. 


Carey, H. H. .. 
Carroll, Phil 
Chapman, Oscar L. 
Coons, Arthur G. ... aa 
Copell, 
Copell, Don F. 


constituency of the ILO itself. If 
one U.S. government voting dele- 
gate is a Department of Labor 
man, the other should be a Depart- 
ment of Commerce man. The Con- 
gress can so prescribe. 


As it now stands, the ILO can pass 
a convention by a two-thirds vote. 
Since the employers constitute 
only one-fourth of the voters and 
the labor-government delegates 
three-fourths, employers can be 
voted down at will by the labor- 
government coalition. In order to 
give employers the voice they are 
supposed to have in the ILO, its 
constitution should be changed to 
provide that passage of a conven- 
tion would require not only a 
two-thirds overall vote but at least 
a majority of each of the three 
participating groups—namely, 


government, labor, and employers. ° 


The ILO is tripartite now only in 
name. Such an amendment would 
make it tripartite in fact. The U.S. 
supplies 25% of the funds re- 
quired for its operations. The Con- 
gress of the United States can 
make both funds and U.S. con- 
tinuing membership conditional 
upon such a change in ILO voting 
procedure. 


Meanwhile—and this is most im- 
portant—Senator Bricker of Ohio, 
has introduced into the Senate a 
proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, known as S.J. Resolution 
130, designed to plug the “legisla- 
tion by treaty” loophole. This 
amendment would forbid the rati- 
fication of a treaty, the terms of 
which are contrary to the U.S. 
Constitution; remove from. the 
reach of the treaty-making power, 
matters essentially within the do- 


mestic jurisdiction of the United 
States; and prevent nullification 
by treaty of existing Federal and 
State legislation without further 
action by the Congress. Action on 
this amendment should be carried 
through to a successful conclusion. 


Finally, may | suggest that consistent 
organized year around effort is called 
for in this matter, in order to acquaint 
the American people with what is go- 
ing on in the ILO, lay the situation with 
all its ramifications before the people 
in public life, and provide the U.S. 
employer delegation to the ILO with an 
adequate technical staff and the aid of 
specialists in the particular fields on 
the agenda for discussion. 

If socialism should come in through 
the back door, liberty will fly out the 
window. Let’s guard all doors and win- 
dows to perpetuate that liberty which 
all Americans hold so dearly. * 
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International Labor Organization 
By WILLIAM McGRATH 


(Continued from page 12) 


be faithfully representing the senti- 
ments of organized labor and the ad- 
ministration, but they do not reflect the 
philosophy of the majority of the peo- 
ple of our country, the principles of 
our laws or the spirit of our Constitu- 
tion. 


The situation calls for action by the 
Congress whose function as the law- 
making body of the United States is 
threatened by the ILO and the United 
Nations. I am glad to report that such 
action is already under’ consideration 
and has been spearheaded by Senator 
Bricker of Ohio. 


Senator Bricker has introduced into 
the Senate a proposed constitutional 
amendment, known as S.J. Resolution 
130, designed to plug the “legislation 
by treaty” loophole previously referred 
to. This amendment would forbid the 
ratification of a treaty, the terms of 
which are contrary to the U.S. Constitu- 
tion; remove from the reach of the 
treaty-making power matters essentially 
within the domestic jurisdiction of the 
United States, and prevent nullification 
by treaty of existing Federal and State 
legislation without further action by 
Congress. It would provide immediate 
protection against the possibility of 
turning our country into a Socialistic 
State by the ratification of ILO or other 
United Nations Conventions. 

Once Senator Bricker took the lead 
in recognizing the danger, and propos- 
ing what should be done about it, 59 
other Senators, Democrats and Repub- 
licans, joined with him in supporting 
this constitutional amendment which 
would prevent foreign Socialists from 
making our laws by means of interna- 
tional treaty. 


When Senator Bricker introduced 
Resolution S.J. 130 into the Senate, he 
said: 


“Because of a constitutional loop-hole, 
which I shall discuss, it is possible for 
the sovereignty and independence of the 
United States to be surrendered by treaty. 
There is grave danger that the rights and 
freedoms of the American people, pro- 
tected by the Constitution, can be altered 
or abridged by treaty.” 


I want to point out to you how much 
courage it took for Senator Bricker to 
take the initiative in advocating a pro- 
posal which he knew in-advance would 


bring down on his head the wrath of the 
administration, the Department of State, 
the Department of Labor and the heads 
of organized labor, as well as certain 
other well known elements who are 
willing to sell out America to foreign 
interests. Once the step was taken, how- 
ever, both Democrats and Republicans 
have rallied around him on behalf of 
the preservation of the basic principles 
upon which our country was founded. 

The issue is far broader than the 
ILO. It applies to all activities of all 
agencies of the United Nations and pri- 
marily to the United Nations itself. The 
greatest single threat to our liberties is 
contained in the so-called Covenant on 
Human Rights, so eloquently cham- 
pioned by Eleanor Roosevelt. If the 
Senate were to ratify this Covenant it 
would supersede the Constitution of the 
United States. 

This is the document which its pro- 
ponents say is an “improvement” upon 
the United States Constitution. Let’s 
make a few comparisons. 

Article I of the Bill of Rights of our 
Constitution states: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting 

an establishment of religion, or prohibit- 

ing the free exercise thereof; or abridging 
the freedom of speech, or of the press, or 
the right of the people peaceably to as- 


semble, and to petition the government for 
a redress of grievances.” 


There are no “ifs, ands or buts” 
about it. “Congress shall make no law.” 

Now turn to the Covenant on Human 
Rights. As to freedom of religion, Para- 
graph 2 of Article 13 of the Covenant 
on Human Rights says: 


“Freedom to manifest one’s religion or 
beliefs shall be subject only to such lim- 
itations as are pursuant to law.” : 


As to freedom of speech and of press, 
Paragraph 3 of Article 14 of the Cove- 
nant on Human Rights says: 


“The right to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas carries with it spe- 
cial duties and responsibilities and may 
therefore be subject to certain penalities, 
liabilities and restrictions but these shall 
be such only as are provided by law.” 


As to the right to peaceable assembly, 
Article 15 of the Covenant on Human 
Rights says: 

“No restrictions shall be placed on the 


exercise of this right other than those im- 
posed in conformity with the law.” 


Under this interpretation of human 
rights, Hitler’s Germany could have 
ratified this Covenant. So could Russia 


today. This is not a Covenant on Human 
Rights—it is a blueprint for tyranny, 
Senator Bricker is not alone in recog. 
nizing that threat. 


For many years Mr. Frank E. Hol. 
man, attorney of Seattle, Washington, 
and a past President of the American 
Bar Association, and an authority on 
international law, has been pointing out 
the need for action in this respect. In 
a recent statement he said: 


“The Covenant on Human Rights which 
the Human Rights Commission of the 
United Nations is now drafting with 
representatives of other countries, includ- 
ing Soviet Russia, in the majority can 
supersede our own Bill of Rights and re. 
place segments of our own Constitution if 
adopted by the United States as a treaty. 
These international proposals threaten 
many of our fundamental freedoms.” 


Mr. Howard L. Barkdull, attorney, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and incumbent Presi- 
dent of the American Bar Association, 
said: 


“The new treaties sponsored by the United 
Nations in social, economic and _ political 
fields have threatened to upset the balance 
between state and federal power. The 
American Bar Association is convinced 
that protective clauses in the treaties 
themselves and the inclusion of various 
reservations are insufficient to guard 
against the making of domestic law by 
the treaty method.” 


The House of Delegates mentioned 
in the following statement by Mr. Bark- 
dull is a part of the American Bar As- 
sociation. Mr. Barkdull continues: 


“Our House of Delegates at a meeting 
held in February of the present year rec- 
ommended to the Congress of the United 
States an amendment to the Federal Con- 
stitution reading as follows: A provision 
of treaty which conflicts with any provi- 
sion of this Constitution shall not be of 
any force or effect. A treaty shall become 
effective as internal law in the United 
States only through legislation by Con- 
gress which it could not enact under its 
delegated powers in the absence of such 
treaty.” 


The situation calls for action directed 
toward government and implemented 
by the Congress, whose very function as 
the law-making body of the United 
States is threatened by the ILO. Here is 
a suggested three point program: 


1. The U.S. government delegates to 
the ILO should not both be “ves- 
men” of organized labor. They 
should represent not just the AFL 
and CIO, but the United States. 
Our government delegation should 
be balanced between workers and 
employers, in accordance with the 
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constituency of the ILO itself. If 
one U.S. government voting dele- 
vate is a Department of Labor 
man, the other should be a Depart- 
ment of Commerce man. The Con- 
gress can so prescribe. 


As it now stands, the ILO can pass 
a convention by a two-thirds vote. 
Since the employers constitute 
only one-fourth of the voters and 
the labor-government delegates 
three-fourths, employers can be 
voted down at will by the labor- 
government coalition. In order to 
give employers the voice they are 
supposed to have in the ILO, its 
constitution should be changed to 
provide that passage of a conven- 
tion would require not only a 
two-thirds overall vote but at least 
a majority of each of the three 
participating groups—namely, 


government, labor, and employers. - 


The ILO is tripartite now only in 
name. Such an amendment would 
make it tripartite in fact. The U.S. 
supplies 25% of the funds re- 
quired for its operations. The Con- 
gress of the United States can 
make both funds and U.S. con- 
tinuing membership conditional 
upon such a change in ILO voting 
procedure. 


Meanwhile—and this is most im- 
portant—Senator Bricker of Ohio, 
has introduced into the Senate a 
proposed constitutional amend- 
ment, known as S.J. Resolution 
130, designed to plug the “legisla- 
tion by treaty” loophole. This 
amendment would forbid the rati- 
fication of a treaty, the terms of 
which are contrary to the U.S. 
Constitution; remove the 
reach of the treaty-making power, 
matters essentially within the do- 


mestic jurisdiction of the United 
States; and prevent nullification 
by treaty of existing Federal and 
State legislation without further 
action by the Congress. Action on 
this amendment should be carried 
through to a successful conclusion. 


Finally, may | suggest that consistent 
organized year around effort is called 
for in this matter, in order to acquaint 
the American people with what is go- 
ing on in the ILO, lay the situation with 
all its ramifications before the people 
in public life, and provide the U.S. 
employer delegation to the ILO with an 
adequate technical staff and the aid of 
specialists in the particular fields on 
the agenda for discussion. 

If socialism should come in through 
the back door, liberty will fly out the 
window. Let’s guard all doors and win- 
dows to perpetuate that liberty which 
all Americans hold so dearly. * 
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Memberships, Grades and Dues Feb 


Chapter Special Activities 
Directory of SAM Firm Members 


National Conferences, The Jul 
National Office, The Jul 
New Areas of Application Highlight Conference Apr 
Policies and Purposes of M Jul 
Publication Activity Increases ul 
Society Awards ul 
Society Continues to Expand ul 
Society Launches Major Research Activity ...........ccccsscssessseeessseessesesneneneses ul 
Society Passes Greatest Year of Achievement Jul 
Student Chapter Activities, The Jul & Dec 
Today’s Challenge to Our Society Oct 
SPECIALIZATION 
an 


Fitting in the Specialist Without Antagonizing the Line ........00 
ble AND MOTION STUDY 
A MTM Analysis of 
Rating Systems (7th Annual T S & M) 1952 
Application of Time Study and Methods to 
Cost Control, The (7th Annual T S & M) 1952 
of Time Study and Methods to 
Proc. (7th Annual T S & M) 1952 
Application of Time Study and —- to 
Maintenance, The Proc. (7th Annual T S & M) 1952 
Application of Time Study and Methods to 
Materials Handling, The ........ Proc. (7th Annual i! S & M) 1952 
Application of Time Study and Methods to Office and 
Clerical Work, The ...............00. Proc. (7th Annual T S & M) 1952 
Application of Time Study Methods to Scheduling 
and Inventory Control, The ....Proc. (7th Annual T & M) 1952 
Application | Time arg and “Methods to 
Pricing and Unit Cost, ..Proc. (7th Annual T S & M) 1952 
Application of Time Methods to 
Sales and Distribution, The ....Proc. (7th Annual T S & M) 1952 
Application of Time Study and — to Tools 
Equipment and Layout, The ....Proc. (7th Annual T S & M) 1952 
Basis for Variation 
How Management Can Use Time Study 
How Time Study and Methods Wadhahenes Help Members of Top 
Management Fulfill their 
to their Customers ......... Proc. (7th Annual T S & M) 1952 
How Time Study and Methods ‘Techniques Help Us Meet 
Responsibilities to Our 
Proc. (7th Annual T S & M) 1952 
Pre-Determined Time Standards 


Ratio Delay Developments .......... Proc. (7th Annual T S & M) 1952 
Research Report on Interference Delays in Multiple 

Machine Assignments, A. ........ Proc. (7th = & M) 1952 
Some Observations on the Data From the Survey on 

Rating of Time Studies ........... Proc. (7th Annual T ry & M) 1952 
Time Study Research 


IV. BOOKS REVIEWED 


ADMINISTRATIVE ACTION—THE TECHNIQUES OF 
ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


by William H. Newman 
ADVERTISING MEDIA 
by Ed Brennan Rev. by Frank E. Fehlman 
AIR TRANSPORTATION MANAGEMENT—ITS 

PRACTICES AND POLICIES 

COLLECTIVE BARGAINING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICES 
by C. Wilson Randle Rev. by Hiram S. Hall 
COST ACCOUNTING 

by Adolph Matz, O. J. Curry, George W. Frank 

Rev. by Dr. Michael Albery 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXECUTIVE TALENT 

_by Joseph Dooher and Vivienne Marquis .......... Rev. by Don F. Copell 
THE HOUSE OF LABOR 


edited by J. B. S. Hardman and Maurice Neufeld 
Rev. by Joseph Shister 


Rev. by James H. Healey 


INDUSTRIAL INTERNAL AUDITING 
by W. A. Walker and W. R. Davies... Rev. by J. B. Parker 


FEBRUARY 1953 


Jun 


Feb 


Apr 


Mar. 


Aug 


Aug 


Apr 


Mar 


THE LONELY CROWD: A * sient OF THE CHANGING 
AMERICAN CHARACTE 
by David Riesman, Reuel Ra and —— Glazer 
Rev. by Lt. Frederick C. Dyer 
CASES AND PRINCIPLES 
y Wm J. McLar Rev. by Dan M. Braum 
MOTOR FREIGHT. WORKSHOP 
by Bernard Frederick Conr ». by William Way, Jr. 
WAYS TO BETTER 


by Charles WwW. Lapp ....... 
PERSONNEL INTERVIEWING 
by James D. Weinland and Margaret V. 
Dr. Marion A. Bills 


Rev. 
PLANNING AND DEVELOPING THE GO. PANY 
STRUCTURE 
R. Scott, Jr. 


y Ernest Dale 
PRODUCTION AND CONTR 

by William E. Ritchi James H. Healey 
QUALITY CONTROL “AND yy “STATISTICS 

by Acheson J. Rev. by Franklin E. Satterthwaite 
OUALITY CONTROL HANDBOOK 

edited by J. M. Juran ........... Rev. by R. F. Hurst 
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Student Chapter Activities 


American University. Mr. A. H. Ho- 
belman of Walter Kidde Company, 
spoke before the Chapter on January 7, 
1953. 


Antioch College. Mr. C. McGinnis of 
Huffman Mfg. Co. spoke on “Human 
Relations” at the December meeting. 


Boston College. The Chapter is work- 
ing on a project for the Annual Boston 


SAM Chapter Exhibit. 


Case Institute of Technology. Mr. 
Fred E. Harrell, of Reliance Electric 
Corp., addressed the Chapter at its De- 
cember meeting. 


College of William and Mary. Visits 
to the DuPont Plant at Richmond, Va. 
and the Coca Cola Plant at Newport 
News, Va. were made by the Chapter. 


DePaul University. Mr. Edward Jo- 
chim, SAM President, met with the 
Chapter in December. 


Emory University. A visit was made 
to the Atlantic Steel Company, Atlanta, 


Ga. 


Georgia Institute of Technology. 
The Chapter heard Mr. Comer Thomp- 
son, of the Aluminum Company of 
America, talk on “What to Expect in 
Industry.” 


Hofstra College. The Chapter visited 
the local warehouse of the A&P Com- 
pany. 

Indiana University. Harry R. Knud- 
son, Chapter President, won the Indian- 
apolis SAM Chapter award for the out- 
standing paper submitted from the three 
student chapters it sponsors. 


Loyola University of Chicago. Alder- 
man Merriam, of the Chicago City 
Council, spoke to the Chapter at their 
December meeting. 

Michigan State College. Mr. C. Bed- 
ford, of Atlas Drop Forge Co., spoke 
before the Chapter. 


Mississippi State College. Mr. Harry 
Clark, Executive Director, North Mis- 
sissippi Industrial Development Associ- 
ation, was a guest speaker. 


North Carolina State College. The 
Chapter has been reorganized under the 
leadership of John Davis, President and 
Prof. A. J. Bartley, Faculty Advisor. 


North Texas State College. Prof. C. 
34 


L. Littlefield, as Faculty Advisor, is 


giving the Chapter excellent assistance. 


Northeastern University. The Chap- 
ter heard Mr. Clayton Foote, Chapter 
President, 1951-52 who is with the Mal- 
den Window Door Company. 


Northwestern University. Major 
Adolph Langsner spoke before the 
Chapter. 


St. Louis University. Professor Gast 
talked to the Chapter on December 2nd, 
on “Some Metallurgical Concepts Every 
Engineer Should Know.” 


Ohio State University. The Chapter 
saw industrial films at their December 
meeting. 

Ohio University. Dr. E. T. Heilebrant, 
Faculty Advisor, spoke to the Chapter 


on “Work Simplification” on December 
11th, 1952. 


Purdue University. The Chapter 
heard a talk on “Industrial Training” 
by Mr. Warner, of the Indianapolis 
Office of the RFC. 


Rutgers University. Dr. Lillian Gil- 
breth spoke to the Chapter on the “Hu- 
man Side of Engineering.” 


St. John’s University. A General Mo- 
tors film was shown at the December 
meeting. With other Student Chapters 
in the New York area, St. John’s is 
planning the Third Annual Careers 
Round Table for March, 1953. 


St. Joseph’s College. The members 
made two field trips to nearby plants 
in December. 


Southern Methodist University. Dr. 
Sheppard, of Sheppard Associates, 
talked on “Personal Qualities in Man- 
agement” at the December meeting. 


State University of Iowa. K. F. Yar- 
brough, Director, Advertising and Sales 
Promotion Department, General Elec- 
tric Company, spoke on “Organizing 
for Leadership” at the December meet- 
ing. 

Syracuse University. Members visited 
the Smith-Corona Typewriter Co. Plant. 


Temple University. The Chapter 
heard Mr. W. Cole Cooling, Manager 
of Standards Department, International 
Resistance Co. The members also visited 
this plant and heard talks by Company 
executives. 


Tulane University. A visit was made 
to the Kaiser Aluminum Company Plant 
at Chalmette, La. 


University of California. Ransom M, 
Cook, Senior Vice President, American 
Trust Co., talked to the Chapter on 
“Business Prospects for 1953.” 


University of California at Los 
Angeles. Mr. Charles Bogenrief spoke 
before the Chapter on the topic “Indus. 
trial Engineering.” 


University of Illinois. On. December 
18, Messrs. Sherdi Jones and Orville 
Moore, of the American Federation of 
Labor, addressed the Chapter. 


University of Maryland. Robert 
Leckrone, Vice President of the Wash- 
ington SAM Chapter, talked to the 
members on “The Outlook in the Indus- 
trial Engineering Field.” 


University of Minnesota. Dr. Marvin 
Ek. Mundel spoke to the Chapter on 
“Management Under Socialism in Eng- 
land.” 


University of Oklahoma. The Chap- 
ter heard Mr. Roy Deal of the Okla- 


homa Natural Gas Company. 


University of Pennsylvania. Dr. 
George W. Taylor talked to the mem- 
bers on “Labor in the Next Decade.” 


University of Pittsburgh. Mr. E. 
Blank discussed “Management Activi- 
ties Abroad” with the Chapter. 


University of Puerto Rico. The 
Chapter made a visit to the Puerto Rico 


Glass Co. Plant. 


University of Rhode Island. Mr. RB. 
J. Meyer discussed “The Opportunities 
and Functions of a Security Analyst” 
with the Chapter. 


University of Southern California. 
The Chapter heard Mr. Edward T. 
Shedlock, member of the National Ex- 
ecutive Board, United Mine Workers, 
discuss the Taft-Hartley Act. 


Woodbury College. Mr. Richard 
Washburn spoke to the Chapter on 
“Public Relations of Management.” 


Yale University. Roger Gay, Presi- 
dent, Bristol Brass Company. addressed 
the Chapter at their December meeting. 
The Chapter also visited the Sikorsky 
Division, of United Aircraft Company, 
during December. * 


ADVANCED MANAGEMENT 


